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WE MADE A MAP, FANS AND COOLIE HATS 


Our Japanese Project 


Tie high-third-grade unit of work, 
at the Luckie Street School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, “Life in Other Lands,” affords 
many opportunities for developing 
worthwhile projects of definite educa- 
tional value. After the children had read 
of life in other lands in their geographi- 
cal reader, Around the World with the 
Children, they were sufficiently familiar 
with several countries to be able to make 
their own choice of a particular country 
for study, and they were able to give 
intelligent reasons for their preference. 
Japan was the favorite with the majority 
of the children. The colorful life of these 
island people undoubtedly influenced 
their selection. 

It was March before we were able to 
begin work on our project, and as the 
children had learned that March is the 
month of the Dolls Festival in Japan, 
they were anxious to have a Dolls Festi- 
val of their own. In order that they 
might learn more about this unique cus- 
tom, they were taken on a trip to the 
High Museum of Art in Atlanta where 
Miss Nagoya, a Japanese doll sent by the 
city of that name in Japan, is on exhibi- 
tion. The children learned much about 
this beautiful doll from Mr. Skidmore, 
Director of the Museum. They learned 
that she was one of a group of forty- 
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nine dolls who were sent to this country 
in December, 1927, to take up a perma- 
nent residence here, one doll to belong 
to each state and one to Washington, 
D. C. These dolls were sent in apprecia- 
tion of the twelve thousand dolls sent by 
the children of America to the children 
of Japan in 1925. 

The children were charmed with Miss 
Nagoya’s appearance, noting the racial 
characteristics of straight black hair, 
slanting almond-shaped eyes and yellow- 
ish skin. The details of her garments, as 
pointed out by the director, were also 
eagerly noted. Her traveling equipment 
of black and gold lacquer claimed their 
attention. 

When we returned to the classroom 
the children were anxious to report on 
what they had seen. They were allowed 
to bring all their dolls from home for a 
dolls festival of their own. They learned 
the significance of the Japanese Dolls 
Festival as expressing the ideal of Japan- 
ese womanhood; to be a good and true 
wife, a wise and loving mother. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PROJECT 


Our desire was to learn as much as 
possible about the people of Japan; their 


By ARIENNE THRASHER 


language, customs, religion, manners, 
dress and occupations. With this idea 
in mind we began with the geography of 
the country. The children learned that 
Japan is made up of many small islands 
in the Pacific. That this might be seen 
more clearly, we decided to make a pic- 
torial map of Japan showing not only its 
island formation but objects of interest 
as well. Children searched through geog- 
raphies and atlases to find a map large 
enough for reproduction. The work was 
done in silhouette, white figures on a 
black background, outlined with an or- 
ange paper edge, the whole mounted on a 
large sheet of blue cardboard. Patterns 
were supplied in order that the children 
might trace and cut out the small figures 
and objects. The completed map showed 
four of the principal islands with Japan- 
ese figures engaged in various occupa- 
tions, such as pulling jinrikshas, carrying 
water buckets, pulling vegetable carts, 
drinking tea and carrying umbrellas. Ob- 
jects and views of interest included 
bridges, torii, pagodas, Fujiyama, junks 
sailing on the water and seagulls flying. 

With the completion of the map we 
were ready to turn our attention to a 
sand-table representation of one of the 
islands. A cardboard model of Buddha 
was made and painted with gold, red 
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and black paint. The elaborate headdress 
was made with small circles of tin 
through which thumb tacks were driven. 
The children learned that Buddha lived 
from 563 to 483, B. C., and is the idol 


worshipped by the majority of the Jap-- 


anese people. Four Japanese pagodas 
were built of pasteboard cartons and 
covered with red paper. The roofs were 
covered with brown corrugated board. 
In the tops of each were placed wires 
decorated with circles of tin and wooden 
beads. Before each of these temples were 
placed torii, which the children knew to 
be gates or entrances to shrines. Small 
dolls representing Japanese boys and girls 
were cut out of cardboard and dressed 
in colored paper kimonos. Jinrikshas were 
made. Small branches of trees had been 
stripped of their leaves and decorated 
with pink crépe paper to represent cherry 
trees in bloom. Islands were formed by 
using cement to divide the sand. Water 
was added to give a realistic appearance 
to the scene. Lanterns made by the chil- 
dren were hung above the sand table. 
Japanese screens made of oiled paper and 
decorated with colored crayons were also 
made. The children made Japanese fans 
which were practical as well as beautiful. 
Some of the best of these were placed on 
the bulletin board, together with large 
Japanese boy and girl dolls, dressed in 
colored kimonos. 

So far the project had kept every child 
in the room busily engaged with some 
particular activity. Groups of girls had 
made fans, screens, lanterns and dolls. 
Boys had designed and made pagodas, 
jinrikshas, torii, and bridges. An alert 
group of boys who had been studying 
about the work of coolies, decided that 
they would like to make coolie hats. 
Large tag-board circles were cut, split to 
the center and the sides lapped. This 
made a cone-shaped arrangement re- 
sembling the coolie headgear. The tag- 
board was then covered with corrugated 
paper which gave a rough, straw-like ap- 
pearance to the hats. The hats were held 
on with a chin strap of braided paper 
twine. 


CORRELATED WORK 
Reading 
1. Research Reading 
Children brought in all available 
books on Japan from the branch library 
through which they searched for infor- 
mation regarding some particular phase 
of their study. 
2. Textbook Reading 
Textbooks were searched and all 
material relating to Japan was read. 
3. Supplementary Reading 
Supplementary readers were read 
during the social-science period. 
4. Blackboard Reading 
A few Japanese words and their 
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English equivalents were placed on the 
blackboard and taught to the class. Some 


of these were: 


arigato thank you 

chayo good morning 

sayonara goodbye 

geta wooden clogs 

San a polite word mean- 
ing Miss, Mr., or 
Mrs., used after the 
name 

O another polite word 
meaning honorable 

hai yes 

sensei teacher 

hashi chop sticks 

obento cold lunch in a box 


We had the help of a Japanese mis- 
sionary in learning the correct pronun- 


ciation of these words, and the children 
delighted in using them whenever the 
opportunity offered. 
5. Seatwork Reading 

Mimeographed seatwork reading 
material, having a bearing on the activi- 
ties in progress and on different phases of 
Japanese life, were given to the children 


during the reading period and at the so- 
cial-science period. 


Language 
1. Oral 
The children learned of the differ- 


ence in language between the two races; 
that the language was both spoken and 
written differently. The learning of Jap- 
anese words and phrases gave them a 
clear idea of these differences. 
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NIKKO, THE CITY OF SHRINES, GROWS IN OUR SAND TABLE 


2. Written 


The courtesy of the Japanese peo- 
ple impressed them and the following 
Japanese proverb, found in one of the 
books brought in, was written on the 
blackboard together with its English 
translation. The children learned to say 
it and to write it: 


‘“Hito no furi wo mite, 
waga furi wo naose.” 
“Mend your manners by observing 
the manners of others.” 


They learned in their reading that the 
Japanese are fond of writing short, beau- 
tiful three-line poems which they call 
“haiku.” They write these poems about 
their festival days and beautiful scenes 
which they visit. This creative effort 
seems to be something of a game with 
them, so we decided we'd try to play the 
game, too. They were taught that a 
haiku is a three-line poem of seventeen 
syllables, the first line containing five syl- 
lables, the second seven, and the third 
five. The lines do not rhyme and there 
are no accents as the Japanese do not 
accent words even in speaking. The chil- 
dren tried their skill and some of the 
results follow: 


Cherry trees in spring 
Blossom in lovely Japan 
And make the heart sing. 


On our sand table 

Buddha sits, quiet and still, 
Thinking and thinking. 
Pagodas are shrines; 


Toriis are the gates to them; 
Idols are within. 


Arched bridge over stream, 
Water flows swiftly below; 
I see the fish swim. 


They learned to pronounce the names 
of some of the more prominent Japanese 
cities, and learned something of the char- 
acteristics of each. They learned, for in- 
stance, that Nikko is a city of shrines 
and that the famous carving of the three 
monkeys is over a gateway at Nikko, 
with this inscription: 

“No evil see though it appear, 
No evil hear, though it be near; 
No evil speak, no evil do, 
See, hear, and speak what's pure and 
t ” 


This the children memorized and 
adopted as a sort of theme to guide them 
as they worked on the activity. 


Penmanship 

They learned that the Japanese write 
characters instead of words and that the 
characters are pictures. They learned 
that each character is a sort of picture 
of the thing it stands for and is made 
with a brush. Japanese words were writ- 
ten during the penmanship lesson. 


Elementary Science 


The children learned that the chrysan- 
themum is the national flower of Japan. 
They studied about its appearance, care, 
growth and blooming season. 

They studied about rice and its culti- 
vation. 

They studied about the silkworm and 
the story of the making of silk from co- 
coon to cloth was fascinating to them. 


Arithmetic 


Problems on the selling of 
Japanese goods were devised 
and solved by the class. The 
various activities carried on 
involved the use of number 
skills. Children became fa- 
miliar with the inch, half- 
inch and foot in measuring 
materials used in making the 
statue of Buddha, pagodas, 
torii, jinrikshas, dolls, fans 
and screens, 

Art 

A Japanese project affords 
delightful artistic correla- 
tions. Children brought in 
Japanese pictures which were 
placed on bulletin boards. 
Japanese prints, representing 
the work of the best Japan- 
ese artists, were studied and 
the children became some- 
what familiar with the tech- 
nic involved. 

Aside from art apprecia- 
tion, they developed a cer- 
tain amount of skill in the 
use of crayon by coloring 
fans, screens and lanterns. Japanese 
scenes were done in simple lines with 


black crayon on oiled paper and placed 
on the bulletin board. 


Spelling 


Many new words were added to their 
vocabulary which they learned to spell. 
They included the following: 


lantern shrine 


carp rice 
fan temple torii tea 
screen coolie junks kimono 


Outcomes of the Unit 

A friendly approach to a foreign coun- 
try was established through the initiation 
of the project. The exchange of the gift 
of dolls at once created a friendly atti- 
tude and a desire to know more about 
Japan and its people. The courtesy of 
the Japanese inspired in the children a 
desire for emulation and _ classroom 
manners were noticeably improved. The 
many other fine qualities of the Japan- 
ese were stressed, their respect for elders, 
their love of the beautiful, cleanliness, 
obedience and industry. In addition to 
the development of desirable social and 
mental attitudes, artistic appreciation 
and creative expression were fostered 
through the many activities involved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Travel Stories, Burton Holmes 
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Japan, Lafcadio Hearn 
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Field Trips and Exeursions 


THE BRALEIGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Fri trips and excursions are two 
features to be considered in carrying on 
science activities through which the study 
will be made more practical and real. 
Since children best understand the things 
they experience, a teacher should never 
confine science teaching within the walls 
of the classroom. The out-of-doors pre- 
sents many splendid opportunities for 
study. Any class work outside the school 
building, whether it be an adjoining lot, 
the nearby woods, or places more dis- 
tantly removed, may be considered a field 
trip. 

Field trips should be taken only for a 
definite purpose and should be well 
planned in advance. An objection some- 
times given to excursions is that they 
take too much time on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. In planning a trip 
the distance to be traveled is to be con- 
sidered. An amazingly short time is re- 
quired for the actual study for which 
the trip is made. Both teachers and pu- 
pils should know what each is to observe. 
This should be concentrated on and every 
effort made to avoid turning the trip into 
one of sight-seeing and pleasure only. 


Much of the success of the trip de- 
pends upon the teacher. If she is famil- 
iar with the place visited, has a definite 
purpose in mind for herself and her pu- 


Note: This article on field trips 
and excursions, from “Adventures 
in Elementary Science,” the Ral- 
eigh Elementary Education Coun- 
cil, expresses modern methods in 
teaching. 

It was prepared from the class- 
room experience of Lorenna Reeves, 
Wiley School, and Carolyn Yates, 
Eliza Pool School. 


pils, their attention is not likely to wan- 
der from one object to another. In a 
field trip to the museum, for example, 
the group should not go for the purpose 
of merely “seeing the museum,” but to 
study some particular thing, as Indian 
relics, snakes, rocks or minerals. If the 
purpose of the trip is to study birds, the 
attention of the group should never be 


SUCH OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES ARE RICH IN LEARNING VALUE 


diverted to other things. While “sight- 
seeing” has some value for children it is 
not the objective of field trips. 

A mistake which teachers frequently 
make in planning a trip is in trying to 
see too much. The best planned trips are 
those with some specific purpose which 
may be accomplished in a reasonably 
short time. 

All teachers realize the need for giv- 
ing children a well-balanced program. To 
accomplish this the program must include 
some knowledge of the earth and the con- 
ditions necessary for life, as light, water, 
heat, darkness and cold. Such informa- 
tion means little to a child unless he 
comes in actual contact with it within 
his environment. Field trips provide this 
contact and so give a better understand- 
ing of it. They suggest activities which 
lead into other experiences, supply the 
basis for content material which develops 
in the classroom, settle debated points or 
verify conclusions and give information. 

Field trips are of the greatest value 
when the experience gained is used in 
further work. Following any trip there 
should be a discussion, either written or 
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oral. This helps the child to organize the 
information in a way that is of the 
greatest value to him. When a written 
report follows the trip, the teacher should 
be careful not to make it drudgery for 
the class. Often the benefit in an excur- 
sion is killed by the suggestion that each 
child watch closely in order to have a 
good paper. 

Many other activities may follow a 
trip, such as painting pictures, making 
designs on paper or in wood, clay model- 
ing, map-making, sewing, cooking, li- 
brary reference work, collections of pic- 
tures and other illustrative material, con- 
struction with wood, and arranging an 
exhibit for other children. 

Our schools and their en- 
virons are rich in opportuni- 
ties for the study of birds, 
flowers, trees, grasses, rocks, 
soils, fish and other water life, | 
mammals and other animals, 
change of temperature and 
change of seasons. 


Our field trips included 
such interests as: Animal 
and plant life, animals that 
help us, animals of the zoo, 
baby animals, the aquarium 
and water life, bees, bird life, 
dogs, wild flowers, how his- 
tory came to us, insects, the 
study of light, milk and its 
uses, nature activities, the 
museum, nature study, au- 
tumn and her treasures, how 
nature awakes spring, 
North Carolina, a playhouse, 
the seasons, seasonal changes, 
the stars, study of trees, trees 
and their fruits, weather and 
climate, weather and stars. 


To secure a record of the 
field trips and _ excursions 


made during the year the following ques- 
tionnaire was sent to each teacher: 


FIELD TRIPS AND 
EXCURSIONS 
Please answer briefly these questions: 
1. What was the purpose of the trip 
(teacher's objectives) ? 
2. To what place was the trip made? 


a. To whom should application be 
made to visit? 

b. Did the teacher take the trip first 
to' know what the group should 
look for? 


3. Could best results be obtained with 


SCHOOL GARDENS DEVELOP RESPONSIBILITY 


several small groups or with one large 
one? 


4. What mode of transportation was 
used? 


5. What time was required for the trip? 


6. What first-hand experiences did the 
children have on the trip? 


7. What direct growth of individuals or 
the group resulted from the trip? 


2) 


. What use was made of information 
gained by the trip? 


9. What suggestions would you make to 
another group taking the same trip? 


TRIPS WE TOOK 
A First Grade Visits the Creamery 


Durinc a study of milk carried on 
with a group of first-grade children a 
visit was made to a creamery. The pur- 
pose of this visit was to learn how milk 
is cared for from the time it reaches the 
creamery until it is ready to be delivered 
to the consumer and also to learn how 
the products of milk are made. 

When the children returned to school 
they discussed, drew pictures and wrote 
a story about their visit. The following 
group story resulted from the conference 
period: 

We went to the creamery today. 

Our mothers took us in cars. 

We learned how milk is weighed. 

We learned how milk is tested. 

We learned how butter is made. 

We learned how cheese is made. 

We learned how ice cream is made. 

We learned how milk is bottled. 

We learned how the bottles are capped. 
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We learned how the bottles are washed. 
We learned how milk is pasteurized. 
We learned how milk is cooled. 

We ate ice cream. 


We had a good time. 


By visiting the creamery an increased 
interest in milk was stimulated, the im- 
portance of the proper care of milk and 
the products of milk was impressed upon 
the children. Much genuine pleasure and 
learning resulted from the visit. 

A First Grade Gathers Seeds 


Tue first grade had been studying 
seeds for several weeks, and during the 
seed time of many plants, weeds and 
trees, the class asked to go to a city park 
only a few blocks away to see what seeds 
they could find. 

The first thing of interest to be found 
on reaching the park was acorns that had 
split open and sent out roots. Immedi- 
ately the children began to fill their pock- 
ets with these treasures. Pine cones were 
gathered and opened up to find the seeds 
hidden down in the cones. After this 
trip the children named and mounted 
their seeds as they had discussed them in 
the conference period before leaving, and 
it was found that members of the group 
had specimens of all the seeds the class 
knew. 

These stories indicate some of the out- 
comes of the trip as expressed by indi- 
vidual members of the group: 

I have a dandelion seed, and if I turn 
it loose it will fly. It is a seed that has 
wings and can fly to plant itself. 

I found a seed on my way back to 
school. It is a sticktight. It will travel 
to a new place to plant itself by sticking 
to my clothes. It will stick to dogs, too. 


The Museum Aids in a Study of 
Natural Resources 


Ina study of the natural resources 
of North Carolina the class decided to 
visit the. State Museum to see the collec- 
tions of minerals in order to identify and 
classify specimens brought by members 
of the class. Since all pupils were not in 
the group studying minerals and rocks, 
some were especially interested in seeing 
the lumber, others the insects and birds. 

The teacher was familiar with the 
material and where it was located in the 
building. Each group captain was asked, 
if convenient, to make a brief investiga- 
tion of the Museum before the class visit 
so that he could act as guide for his 
group. On the day previous to the trip 
each captain made a report to the class, 
telling in what section of the building 
insects or minerals, and so on, could be 
found. Some captains could also suggest 
mineral specimens which would interest 
members of another group. 

Each pupil realized before he went 
that he would be free to go into any 
part of the building alone or with his 


group, but that he would be held per- 
sonally responsible for gaining some help- 
ful information on his particular topic 
and, if possible, on other topics. This 
left the teacher free to go from group to 
group and discuss the specimens seen. 

The mineral group learned how speci- 
mens should be labeled, identified many 
of their own minerals, and saw some im- 
portant specimens from North Carolina 
not in their collections, such as talc. 
There were also displays of some of these 
minerals either in the making or as fin- 
ished exhibits. 

A definite pupil growth as seen by the 
teacher was the ability to observe with a 
definite purpose and without waste of 
time. 


A Walk to Enjoy the First Signs 
of Spring 


Osservations may be made on 
field trips which cannot be gained 
through reading or pictures. First-grade 
children learn many things with wise 
guidance and direction by the teacher. 
One first grade made frequent trips to 
the woods to enjoy the return of the 
birds, the first flowers, the signs of life 
in the trees and to study nature at first 
hand. 

On one walk many butterflies and 
birds were seen. Before getting to the 
woods there was a creek to cross. Stop- 
ping on the bridge, many birds were > 
served; the wood thrush, starlings, chip- 
ping sparrows and a red bird. While 
watching the wood thrush, members of 
the group would lose sight of him as he 
flew from one bush to another. A little 
girl said, “He looks so much like the 
ground and trees I can't see him,” un- 
consciously recognizing the principle of 
protective coloration. 

Some of the wild flowers found were 
bloodroot, wild geranium, buttercup, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and violets. These were 
brought to the classroom, planted in the 
flower around the aquarium in 
dishes, so that the class might enjoy car- 
ing for them and watching them grow. 


A Second Grade Observes 
Seasonal Changes 


THe children in the second grade 
were studying seasons, and the teacher 
planned a visit to the park with them, 
about six blocks from school, to observe 
the first signs of spring. The children 
were not given definite things to look for, 
as the teacher wanted to see what they 
would observe and what would be of 
most interest to the individual pupils. 

On reaching the park the teacher told 
the group they were to do whatever they 
wanted so long as they stayed within the 
park grounds. At first some of the chil- 
dren ran around from place to place. The 
teacher began to look for insects and 
fresh shoots of plants and- grass. In a 


short time many of the children were 
finding new plant growth. One child had 
a bottle he had picked up, and he went 
down to the little stream to see if he 
could find any tadpoles. Acorns were 
seen on the ground, and when one was 
picked up the child that held it asked 
why the acorn had such a long root. The 
children that were near expressed their 
opinion, and this started several others 
gathering acorns. 

Back in the schoolroom the teacher 
made certain checks so she would be able 
to tell what the children had gained from 
the trip. On the board were written sev- 
eral questions to which the children were 
to put “Yes” or “No,” such as : 

Did you see any catkins? 

Did you find the ground muddy? 

Did you see any spring flowers? 

Did you see any grasshoppers? 

Did you see any seeds? 

Did you get cold? 

Did you see any pine trees? 

Did you see any trees that were not 

pines? 

The suggestion was made that one 
way to tell about the trip would be to 
draw a picture showing how they went, 
what they saw, or anything that would 
tell what they had done during the morn- 
ing. Another way to tell about the trip 
would be to write a story. All were 
asked to plan what should be done with 
the things they had brought back. 


A Second Grade Observes Birds 
on the School Grounds 


Some second-grade children made 
a feeding station for the birds that fre- 
quented their schoolyard. They put wire 
over the top to keep the dogs and cats 
from eating the food. 

Two committees were appointed to 
watch the station; one to look for birds 
and one to see that the food and water 
were replenished at the proper time. 

Very early in the spring when the 
days were not so cold the entire group 
went out to watch for birds. As they 
sat quietly along the grassy bank, a num- 
ber of birds flew by. The children were 
delighted when a bluebird flew above 
their heads, perched upon the limb of a 
tree and called a cheery, happy note to 
its mate. 

At one time during one day they 
counted four different kinds of birds, a 
starling, a robin, a sparrow and a dove 
walking around the feeding station. 


A First Grade Takes a Trip 
to the Woods 


On March the twenty-eighth the 
first grade took a walk to the woods. 
Before the trip was made the group dis- 
cussed some of the things they might find, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A First-Grade Radio Station 


Rav Station “WEE” was brought 
about as a semester unit of teaching by 
spontaneous questions from a group of 
boys who asked if the teacher had seen 
the pictures in the newspapers or heard 
the local broadcasts advertising the 
“World's Smallest Broadcasting Station” 
on exhibit in a downtown department 
store. 

A few of the children readily contrib- 
uted information gleaned from home 
conversations about the much-advertised 
miniature broadcasting station and almost 
at once an enthusiastic discussion was in 
progress. Each child told of his or her 
knowledge of broadcasting. Some had 
visited local stations and those who 
hadn't, discussed favorite programs re- 
ceived over home radios. 


I. How the Work was Initiated, Planned 
and Developed. 


Much interest was manifested in the 


By ETTA H. MITCHELL 


radio idea and the children brought radio 
clippings and programs from newspapers 
and read them to the class. Radio parties 
were formed and those who had no re- 
ceiving sets in their homes were invited 
to the homes of those who had. Hence 
an excursion to the store, exhibiting the 
station, was readily undertaken. 


The constructor of the station was in 
charge of the exhibit and explained in 
detail to the class the building of the 
station, its dimensions, the materials used, 
its operation and expense. Each child was 
invited to broadcast over the tiny micro- 
phone and then in groups they sang 
songs learned at school. The excursion 
proved to be a thrilling event for the 
entire class, but before the actual con- 
struction of our station was begun a sec- 
ond excursion was planned. 


An appointment was made with a lo- 
cal broadcasting station and thus further 
information was gained from seeing the 


MANY CRAFTS WERE INVOLVED IN CONSTRUCTING STATION “WEE” 
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station in operation. A five-year-old ra- 
dio star was on the air at the time of 
the excursion and when he finished he 
talked with the children. 

The construction of Station “WEE” 
then began in earnest. Ideas were ex- 
changed and interesting debates as to the 
probable sources of material and details 
of the work took place. First, a small re- 
ception set was built from pasteboard 
boxes with knobs, dials and switch com- 
plete. It was painted mahogany and set 
aside ready to receive the broadcast. 


The control, detection and audition 
rooms of Station “WEE” were built and 
enclosed in Cellophane for glass as were 
the broadcasting rooms. All of the cab- 
inets, sound boards, dials and switches 
were constructed according to the meas- 
urements given the class on the first ex- 
cursion. Lights were placed in the control 
room for shadow tuning and the two 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THIS REPLICA OF “OUR CITY” DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE OF COMMUNITY EXCURSIONS 


Our Community 


Visual Education Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


By CLARA BLASS and WILMA CLARK 


Ourwe the home, the community 
is the child's first and greatest interest. 
Since earliest infancy he has been taken 
almost daily into the immediate neigh- 
borhood and has made many valuable 
contacts with community life. By the 
time he is old enough to attend kinder- 
garten, he knows many of the community 
helpers, the postman, the milk man, the 
baker, the grocer, and probably the po- 
liceman. No doubt he has attended both 
church and Sunday school and has en- 
joyed the zoo, the museum and the art 
gallery. He has probably been down- 
town on the street car or bus and visited 
relatives living on a farm. He has been 
thrilled by the fire-engine, the police pa- 
trol car and the ambulance. In short, he 
comes to school with a smattering of in- 
formation about a great many of the 
community's activities and institutions. 

Best of all, his sense of curiosity is well 
developed and his interest in community 
life is very active. It behooves the 
teacher, therefore, to take advantage of 
these two facts and begin her work where 


the child’s interest is ready to function 
and lead him forward to further and 
more accurate learning. It will be nec- 


NoTE: Under the direction of Miss 
Olivia E. Spaeth, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, the teachers of the Ken- 
more, New York, Public Schools, 
have made a valuable contribution 
to kindergarten-primary pedagogy 


in their analysis of source materials 
and worthwhile activities involved 
in the most popular units of this 
level. 

We present the findings of Miss 
Clara Blass and Miss Wilma Clark 


on community projects. 


essary in many instances to clarify, to 
enlarge and to correct former concepts 
before introducing new ones because the 
child’s experiences have been so limited 
and much of his information may be 
erroneous. 


Through the activities of this extensive 
unit the children will gain a better un- 
derstanding of traffic laws, fire preven- 
tion and other protective measures. 

They will begin to see how provision 
is made for certain accommodations as 
postal service, telephones and other 
means of communication. 

Through visits to park, zoo, library, 
museum and similar public educational 
facilities, they will get ideas of recrea- 
tional privileges and advantages. 

They will develop an appreciation of 
the dependence of the community upon 
other people and upon other places for 
its shelter, food and clothing. 

The community offers much in the 
way of vital material and valuable edu- 
cational agents will be found in such 
helpers as the postman, policeman and 
fireman. The teacher should capitalize 
every opportunity which the community 
affords to enlarge the child’s understand- 
ing of the co-operation required for suc- 
cessful and happy social living. 
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INVENTORY OF EXPE- 
RIENCES 


A. First Hand 
1. Trips to fire station, fire-alarm 


box, police station, gas station, 
railroad station, airport, post box, 
post office, grocery store, bakery, 
live poultry market, chicken 
farm, dairy, house under con- 
struction, lumber yard, cobbler, 
organ grinder, garbage disposal 
plant, park, playgrounds and to 
see a community clock. 


. Have the nurse supervise a daily 

inspection. 

Dental nurse may explain care of 
teeth. 

School doctor may give a talk on 
hygiene. 

Have the policeman and postman 
visit school and talk to the 
children. 

Have a fire drill in school. 

Have animals brought to school. 


B. Vicarious 
1. Stimulating material. 


Toy autos, cash register, cranes, 
dump truck, fire engine, gas sta- 
tion, milk wagon, play animals, 
play money, pictures from maga- 
zines and newspapers, printing 
set, play uniforms, scales, tele- 
phone, trucks and toy buildings. 
. Posters. 
Kindness to Animals 
Be Kind to Animals, American 
Humane Association, Albany, 
New York. 


Book Week 
The Book Trail, National As- 


sociation of Book Publishers, 
New York. 


Fire Prevention 
Be Sure the Fire Is Out before 
Leaving Picnic Grounds, Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Health 
Clean Teeth, Michigan Tuber- 
culosis Association, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
Milkman, Dairyman’s League, 
New York. 
Sit Erect, American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Postal 
The Safest Way, The Man in 
Gray, U. S. Postal Money Or- 
ders, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Safety 
It Takes but a Short Time to 
Get to a Hospital but a Long 
Time to Get Back, Continental 
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Casualty Co., Buffalo, New 
York. 

Look Both Ways, Chamber of 
Commerce, Buffalo, New York. 


. Illustrated books for children 


Beskow, Elsa, Pelle’s New Suit, 
Harper, New York. 


Brock, Emma L., To Market! To 
Market, Knopf, New York. 


Dopp, Katherine, Bobby and Bet- 
ty with the Workers, Rand 
McNally, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hardy and Hecox, Good Com- 


panions, Newson & Co., New 
York. 


Hood, Evelyn, A Head of Police, 
Doubleday Doran, Garden 
City, New York. 

Johnson, Eleanor, American Ed- 
ucation Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fireman No. 103 

Keeping Our City Safe and 
Clean No. 104 

Policeman No. 102 

The Post Office No. 207 

Kuh, Charlotte, Macmillan, New 
York. 

The Delivery Man 
The Engineer 
The Fireman 

The Policeman 
The Postman 

Lenski, Lois, Johnny Goes to the 
Fair, Minton, Balch, New 
York. 

Miller, Jane, Jimmy the Grocery- 
man, Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Pryor, William, The Fire Engine 
Book, Harcourt Brace, New 
York. 

Read, Helen, Scribner, New 
York. 

Billy’s Letter 

Jip and the Fireman 

Mary and the Policeman 
Mr. Brown's Grocery Store 

Sloan, Eleanor, Dutton, New 
York. 

A Suggestion for Postman 
Freddie and the Postman 

Tchaika, Florence, The Circle 
Book Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A Story of Milk 

Binkie and the Fireman 
Fire! Fire! 

Old Strawberry and Molly 
Owney the Postal Dog 
Tabby and the Boat Fire 
The Fireboat 


. Stories 


Bailey, Carolyn S., “The Queer 
Little Baker Man,” from Sto- 
ries Children Need, Milton 
Bradley, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


Carrick, Valery, “The Little 
House,” from Picture Tales 
from the Russian, Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York. 

Dillingham and Emerson, “A 
Carpenter Builds Shelter for 
Some Animals,” from Tell It 
Again Stories, Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Emerson, Caroline D., “The 
Great Gray Towing Car,” 
“The Timid Truck,” from A 
Merry-Go-Round of Modern 
Tales, Dutton, New York. 

Lindsay, Maud, “Dust Under the 
Rug,” “How the Home Was 
Built,” from Mother Stories, 
Milton Bradley, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Mathews & Coffin, “At the Gro- 
cery,” from City Stories, Mac- 
millan, New York. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, “Ham- 
mer, Saw and Plane,” “Old 
Dan Gets the Coal,” “The 
Grocery Man,” from Here and 
Now Story Book, Macmillan, 
New York. 

Sloan, Eleanor, “Moving Day,” 
from All Sorts of Guod Stories, 
Dutton, New York. 

Smalley, Janet, “Gasoline,” from 
Plum to Plum Pudding, Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., New 
York. 


. Verse 


Barrows, Marjorie, (Compiler) 
100 Best Poems, Whitman 
Publishing Co., Racine, Wis- 
consin. “A Fairy Went A- 
Marketing,” Fyleman, Rose. 

Bergengren, Ralph, “The Police- 
man,” from Jane, Joseph and 
John, Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Brown, Abbie F., “The Police- 
man,” from A Pocketful of 
Posies, Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Field, Rachel, “The Old Post- 
man,” from Pointed People, 
Macmillan, New York. 

Field, Rachel, “At the Bank,” 
“General Store,” “The Animal 
Store,” ““Pushcart Row,” “The 
Cobblers,” ““The Cuckoo Clock 
Shop,” “The Florist Shop,” 
“The Toy Shop,” from Taxis 
and Toadstools, Doubleday Do- 
ran, Garden City, New York. 

Fyleman, Rose, “The Butcher,” 
“The Dentist,” “My Police- 
man,” from The Fairy Green, 
Doubleday Doran, Garden 
City, New York. 

Fyleman, Rose, “Mrs. Barks,” 
“Mr. Minnit,” “The Doctor,” 
“The Grocer,” Postman,” 
from Fairies and _ Friends, 
Doubleday Doran, Garden 
City, New York. 
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Moore, Annie E., (Compiler) 
Poems of Today, Edward Stern 
& Co., New York, “Letters 
and Parcels,” Lucas, E. V. 

Richards, Laura E., “The Post- 
man,” from In My Nursery, 
Little, Brown, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stevenson, Robert, Garden- 
er,” from Child’s Garden of 
Verses, Scribners, New York. 


Tippett, James, “The Fire Es- 
cape,” from I Live in a City, 
Harper, New York. 

Wynne, Annette, “A Letter is a 
Gypsy EIf,” “Letters are Small 
Angels,” “The Letter Man,” 
“The Postman,” “The Postman 
is a Happy Man,” “The Traf- 
fic Man,” from For Days and 
Days, Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. 


. Pictures 


Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Church Window 
The Doctor, Fildes 
A Helping Hand, Renouf 
Woman Churning, Millet 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
A. Fine Arts 


I. 


Painting and drawing pictures of 
community helpers and activities. 
Children may make a series of 
pictures showing the whole post- 
office story from the time the let- 
ter is written until it is delivered. 
Designs for church windows may 
made. 


Signs for the store, bank and li- 
brary may be printed and deco- 
rated by the children. 

Children may make a co-operative 
poster of some phase of commu- 
nity life as: children crossing the 
street aided by the traffic police- 
man. 


2. Modeling 


Children may model objects, veg- 
etables and fruit of plasteline to 
sell in the schoolroom stores. 


B. Industrial Arts 


Ze 


Construct a post office of orange 
crates and boards. This may be 
transformed into a church by add- 
ing colored paper windows, seats 
and pulpit, or later into a library 
or picture show. Make a stop- 
and-go sign. 


. Build a model community of 


blocks. 


. Bogus paper folded and sewed 


across both ends makes a mail bag, 
with string for shoulder strap. 


4. Shopping bags may be con- 


structed like the mail bags using 
cloth or oilcloth and sewing over 
and over. 


. Rolls or bread may be made in 


the room and baked in the cafe- 
teria oven. 


C. Science and Nature 
1. Experiments 


a. With yeast to show how it 
grows and makes the dough 
light. 

b. Children may purchase vege- 
tables and soup bone at the 
store and make soup, observing 
effect of heat, boiling, steam 
and evaporation. 


. Children may observe the follow- 


ing: 

a. Crew of men repairing the 
pavement broken up by frost. 

b. Workmen building a cement 
walk. 


c. If possible, fireman in action 
at a neighborhood fire. 

d. Electric light company putting 
a new pole in place of old 
one. 

e. Postman bringing a special de- 
livery letter to teacher. 

f. Group may visit a gasoline 
station and watch the pumps 
measure the gas. 

g. May go to post office and mail 
a parcel-post package. 

h. May have an exhibit of fruits 
and vegetables. 


D. Language 
1. Oral expression 


a. Many opportunities for oral 

ion will arise. Before 

going on a trip let the class 

discuss safe and polite con- 

duct in crossing streets and in 

entering and leaving the build- 
ing. 

When playing store the 
group may decide how to use 
the telephone when ordering 
groceries, what constitutes 
proper store etiquette. 

After fire drill children may 
tell how they can help in fire 
prevention, what to do in case 
of fire in their own home and 
why fire engines are necessary. 

Oral plans may be made be- 
fore building the model com- 
munity, location of buildings, 
size, materials to use and man- 
ner of construction may all be 
discussed 


Other topics for discussion 
may include: how the milk- 
man and his horse help the 
community; the service the 


post office renders; experiences 
of a letter; proper conduct in 
church; use of the various 
stores and services rendered by 
public utilities. 

b. Give opportunity to children 
to make up play-stories of 
community activities preserv- 
ing the best for, “Our Book 
of Stories.” 

Example: 

“There was a little lady. She 
saw the milkman and she 
bought a quart of milk. Then 
she saw the baker and she 
bought some bread and some 
rolls. She went to the store 
and bought some candy be- 
cause it was the little girl's 
birthday.” 

. Encourage children to express 

emselves in verse, or poetic 
prose as: 

“Ding dong, ding dong, 
The firemen heard the gong, 
They hurried to the fire 
And soon the fire was out.” 

d. Children may enjoy retelling 

stories that have been read or 
told to them, also telling a 
story from the pictures in a 
book. 


e. Give them opportunity to re- 
late actual experiences as: 
“My brother saw some 
smoke coming from a house 
and he came and told my 
mother. Mother and I went 
out to see the fire. Then the 
fire trucks came and put out 
the fire.” 


f. Vocabulary 
library parcel post 
customer special delivery 
vegetable cancel 
celery envelope 
asparagus _sterilize 
parsley vaccination 
delivery check 
yeast cash 
dough bank 


temperature repair 
thermometer cement 
g. The dramatic play in com- 

munity activity is rich in op- 

portunity for language expres- 

sion. Such scenes can be en- 

acted as: 

(1) A grocer and customer 
situation. 

(2) A traffic policeman and 
motorist or pedestrian, or 


a lost child. 
(3) A postman delivering 
mail. 


(4) Market man selling vege- 
tables to ladies. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Reading in Grade Four 


FLORIDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


WY nen the child enters the fourth 
grade he should have a fair mastery of 
the mechanics of reading. Under cor- 
rect guidance in a stimulating environ- 
ment he will develop an interest in both 
work reading and recreational read- 
ing. As the average child realizes his 
growing mastery over books, he is usually 
ready and anxious to read widely. Ex- 
tensive reading should be encouraged, as 
it assists materially in developing the 
ability to read with speed and compre- 
hension. 

There are two general types of read- 
ing activities, work reading and recrea- 
tional reading. Whether material is 
work type or recreational type is deter- 
mined largely by the reader's purpose or 
attitude toward it while reading. How- 
ever, the percentage of work type or in- 
formational selections and of recreative 
materials should be about the same as 
those for oral and silent reading. 

The chief purpose of silent reading is 
thought-getting. Too much oral reading 
has a tendency to focus attention on 
word calling rather than on comprehen- 
sion. Therefore, for a well-balanced 
reading program, it is generally agreed 
that seventy-five per cent silent reading 


and twenty-five per cent oral reading 
should be done in this grade. 


Note: The Elementary Course of 
Study for Florida Schools, from 
which this article is prepared, is 
the result of a curriculum-revision 
program extending over a period 
of more than three years. 

The actual work of production 
has been done by committees of 
Florida teachers and supervisors 
under the direction of Dr. M. R. 
Hinson of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Co-operating 
with the various committees in this 
distinguished piece of work were 
the General Education Board, the 
Florida Education Association and 
the curriculum laboratory of Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


Types of reading to be stressed in the 
fourth grade are: reading to answer 
questions; reading to complete sentences; 
reading to find topic of paragraph; read- 
ing to follow directions; reading small 


READING FOR INFORMATION WAS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THIS TRANSPORTATION UNIT 
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parts of plays, dramatizing them; read- 
ing for meaning; and reading to summar- 
ize. 

The average child should read: the 
adopted text-book; three supplementary 
readers; at least ten or fifteen library 
books; a weekly newspaper, as My 
Weekly Reader; a monthly magazine, as 
Junior Red Cross News; several refer- 
ence books related to studies in history, 
geography, nature study; definite assign- 
ments in connection with other work, in 
encyclopedias. 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVING 
READING 


Activity. Reading directions on how 
to use a book. 


Materials and subject-matter. Hekto- 
graphed directions for each child; “How 
to Use a Book” in the basal reader. The 
directions should tell how to open a book, 
how to care for one. Blank spaces should 
be left on the direction sheet for the 
title, copyright date, author’s name, pub- 
lisher’s name and address. Other parts 
of the book to be studied are the table of 
contents and glossary. 


5A Grade, Riverside Park School No. 4, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Procedure. Pass the new books to the 
pupils and guide them in a discussion on 
the attractiveness and value of the books. 
Give the direction sheets to the members 
of the class and ask them to read the 
directions. Call for a discussion on points 
to be emphasized. Then ask that the 
blank spaces be filled out. Use the new 
books for this activity in order to ac- 
quaint the pupils with their make-up. 
Discuss the table of contents and empha- 
size the value of using it by asking them 
to find stories without using the table of 
contents and then to find certain stories 
by first referring to the table of contents. 
Check the length of time required in 
each instance and compare time, to 
stress the time-saving element in using 
the table of contents. Explain and illus 
trate the use of the glossary. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
use various parts of a book correctly. 


Activity. Dramatizing a story on the 
care of books. 


Materials and subject-matter. An old 
book badly worn and a new attractive 
book; a conversation between two chil- 
dren. 


Procedure. The children who drama- 
tize the story should work with the 
teacher in composing lines to be used. 
The lines of the conversation should re- 
late to the bad treatment the old book 
had received and the good treatment the 
new book expected to receive from pu- 
pils who had been told how to use a 
book. The children may show their class- 
mates how the new books should be 
treated by dramatizing the right way to 
open a book and put it away on the book 
table. This activity will present a splen- 
did time to ask the group to formulate 
“Library Rules” for the room library. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
use various parts of a book correctly. 


Activity. Reading to find where 
phrases belong under headings. 


Materials and subject-matter. A list of 
time and place phrases on the board. 
These should be taken from stories in the 
readers. 

Procedure. Write directions on the 
board for the headings on the paper. 
Ask the pupils to find the right place 
for the phrases. When they have fin- 
ished, ask one child to read a phrase 
under when and another child to respond 
by reading phrase listed under where. 

The play spirit may thus be utilized 
as the phrases will sound amusing when 
read aloud in this order. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
recognize new words. 


Activity. Dramatizing a story. 
Materials and subject-matter. “Menie 


and Koko Go Hunting,” “Country Maid 
and Milk Pail,” “Little Gustave,” “The 
Story of Ali Cogia,” “Captain John 
Smith’s Escape,” in the basal text; Fox, 
Little Robinson Crusoe of Paris; Usher, 
The Story of the Pilgrims for Children. 


Procedure. The class may be divided 
into groups and asked to prepare several 
stories to be discussed before one is cho- 
sen for dramatization. When the story 
has been chosen the class may choose a 
chairman to direct the preparation neces- 
sary for dramatization. The teacher 
should use this opportunity to emphasize 
expression and voice quality. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
reproduce knowledge gained through 
reading. 


Activity. Making a scrapbook. 


Materials and subject-matter. Nida, 
Taming the Animals; Hooper, Johnny 
Goes A-Hunting; Gale, Circus Animals; 
Fox, Little Bear Stories; Patch, Bird Sto- 
ries; Jordan, True Tales of Birds and 
Beasts; Miller, Children’s Book of Birds; 
Florida Birds. 


Procedure. Discuss an_ interesting 
scrapbook. Let the group examine some 
that have been made by other children. 
Perhaps some child will suggest making a 
scrapbook. If not, the teacher may ask 
if the class would like to make a booklet 
on birds or animals. Suggest a booklet 
that will relate to what is being studied 
in the social-science subjects. Ask the 
class to plan an outline to be followed. 
Perhaps the following suggestions may 
give an idea of what the contents of the 
booklet might be if birds or animals were 
chosen. The outline should include such 
information as name, color, size, where 
found, length of life, where and how it 
builds its nest or home, kind of food, its 
use to man, and a story about its habits 
and life. The pupils should be encour- 
aged to read many stories in order to find 
out all about the history of the birds or 
animals included in their scrapbook dis- 
cussions. 

Objectives. To develop the ability to 
use knowledge gained through reading. 


Activity. 


Reading biographies for 
class reports. 


Materials and subject-matter. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; The Book 
of Knowledge; The World Book. 


Procedure. When the class is studying 
a poem or story such as The Brook Song 
by Riley, in the basal reader, the teacher 
has a wonderful opportunity to stimulate 
interest in reading biographies. She may 
do this by telling some interesting phase 
of the author's life and asking some one 
to complete the talk for the class at an- 
other period. If the class will plan an 
outline to use in getting information 
from the encyclopedia and other refer- 


ence books it will be helped in arranging 
the subject-matter in logical order. The 
outline should be somewhat as follows: 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Born in 


Important WOrks 


The biographies chosen for reports 
should be interesting from the child's 
point of view in order to stimulate his 
interest to read many biographies. Per- 
haps the group would like to make a class 
composite of biographies in order to have 
a ready reference for authors and their 
important works. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
get the main thought of what is read. 


Activity. Selecting the main thought 
of a problem. 

Materials and subject-matter. An 
adopted text for each child; a problem 
for individual or group discussion. 


Procedure. Pass out slips with the 
number of the page and problem for each 
child. Ask that the problem be read care- 
fully. Then ask some child the follow- 
ing questions about his problem: What 
is given? What are you to find? How 
are you going to find it? About what 
will the answer be? If a pupil is unable 
to answer the questions asked, permit 
group discussion and encourage serious 
efforts by recording competitive scores 
on questions answered by individuals or 
groups. Work with the class in forming 
an outline to follow in solving narrative 
problems. 


Objectives. To develop increased abil- 
ity to get the main thought in a problem. 


Activity. Reading silently to find an- 
swers to questions. 
Materials and subject-matter. A basal 


or supplementary reader for each child; 
questions to be answered. 


Procedure. Ask the pupils to read for 
two minutes a selection suited for silent 
reading. Then pass the check-up sheet 
of questions to be answered. Count the 
number of words and divide by two in 
order to determine the rate of reading 
per minute. Tabulate the questions an- 
swered correctly and give another story 
to be read without a time limit. Use the 
check-up sheet to see how many ques- 
tions will be answered. Tabulate the 
score on questions and compare with the 
former score to determine the correla- 
tion between speed and comprehension. 


Objectives. To develop increased abil- 


ity to read with speed and comprehen- 
sion. 


Activity. Broadcasting a story for as- 
sembly. 


Materials and subject-matter. An im- 
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provised microphone; a screen; table or 
victrola. Banta, The Brownies and the 
Goblins; MacLeod, The Story of King 
Arthur; Nida, A Child’s Robinson Cru- 
soe; Carroll, Alice in Wonderland; 
Clark, The Climbing Twins and Other 
Stories; Brandes, The Little Swiss Wood 
Carver. 


Procedure. The teacher works with 
the pupil in preparing his story. He 
should be permitted to practice several 
times with the class for an audience. En- 
courage the child to follow the rules for 
a good speaker, discussed Language ac- 
tivities for Grade 4. See that the speaker 
is provided with an outline to rely on if 
the need should arise. Discuss with the 
child his responsibility toward the au- 
dience. Lead him to choose a story that 
= be interesting to the group who will 

ear it. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
read expressively, fluently and in a pleas- 
ing voice. 


Activity. Matching words from a list. 


Materials and subject-matter. A list 
of words taken from the text; include 
new words from daily reading. 


Procedure. Place a list of synonyms 
on the board and ask that the words be 
paired, for example: sheer — thin, high 
—tall. Ask that the definitions be writ- 
ten by each word. Encourage the use of 
the glossary and dictionary and give 
work that will require its use daily. 
When the lists have been paired and the 
definitions written, let each child choose 
a partner and ask each other the mean- 
ings of the words. Require a check of 
the words missed. Repeat the activity 
several times. Then have the words used 
in oral and written sentences. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 


recognize and use new words. 


Activity. Reading a graph. 


Materials and subject-matter. A graph 
on the bulletin board showing results of 
an arithmetic test. 


Procedure. Discuss the graph with 
the pupils. Show what the numbers 
across the top mean. Ask someone to 
read the names on the side of the graph. 
Have each pupil make a graph to show 
his progress in reading rate for a month, 
or a graph to show how many words he 
spells correctly in each lesson for a week. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
use reference materials; such as, books, 
graphs and charts. 


Activity. Telling a story in conversa- 
tion. 

Materials and subject-matter. Harris, 
Nights with Uncle Remus, Uncle Remus 
and His Friends, Story of Aaron, Uncle 
Remus Returns. A picture of “The 


Wren's Nest” and of Joel Chandler 
Harris 

Procedure. Place the pictures on the 
bulletin board and let the children dis- 
cuss them. Tell them the story about 
The Wren’s Nest and let them discuss 
the Uncle Remus stories which they like. 
Then ask them to read Brother Fox's 
Two Big Dinners in the basal reader. 
When they have finished, furnish them 
with hektographed questions to be an- 
swered. The following list may be help- 
ful in this phase of the activity. How 
do these parties differ from your parties? 
Have you ever been to a barbecue? Why 
did Brother Rabbit decide to go to 
Brother Bear’s dinner? What did Brother 
Rabbit think made Brother Fox so rest- 
less? What is the most interesting part 
of the story? Read Chapter I orally, im- 
itating the voices of the animals. Then 
call on several children to tell the 
story in relay. Divide the class into 
groups and let them make up a little 
play in which Mr. Rabbit tells his story 
to the family. Ask the class to draw a 
map of the roads and houses and put 
in a dotted line to show which way Mr. 
Rabbit went. Let some child tell the 
story and use the map to illustrate the 
route Mr. Rabbit chose in making his 
visit. Ask the Book Club to plan an 
Uncle Remus program. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
get the main thought of what is read; to 
increase ability to read expressively, flu- 
ently and in a pleasing voice. 


SKILLS IN READING 


Skill. To get the central thought of 
a paragraph. 


Procedure. Choose a story from the 
basal text, or number the paragraphs of 
the story if a supplementary reader is 
used. Ask the children to read the story. 
Then give each child a slip of paper 
which may read as follows: Find: Who 
and when in paragraph one. Find how 
and what happened in paragraph four. 
Ask each child to write a summary of his 
paragraph. Then have the summaries 
read aloud. Let the other children read 
silently the paragraph from the book to 
check the one who is reading. If the 
child does not get the central idea in his 
paragraph, ask him questions that will 
lead him to see why he failed; then ask 
him to rewrite the summary of the par- 
agraph. 

When a child fails repeatedly in his 
attempt to get the main ideas of his par- 
agraph give him easier material about 
ordinary happenings. If necessary, make 
hektographed or mimeographed outline 
guides for his study in reading, history 
and geography. He may be required to 
copy and fill in outlines in a notebook. 
This will give him practice in organizing 
material which will eventually develop 


the ability to get the central thought of 
a paragraph. 


Skill. To attack new words. 


Procedure. In studying new words 
encourage the pupils to apply rules 
learned in building words. See suggested 
drills on word building in grades two 
and three. To get the word from the 
context. after it has been introduced by 
conversation, give completed sentences 
that suggest the new words plainly 
enough for the average of the group to 
guess the word. For those who are un- 
able to get the word from the context, 
provide special drill. This may call for 
the use of the dictionary or glossary. 

Suggest a number of ways for the new 
words to be used. 


Skill. To increase speed and compre- 
hension. 


Procedure. Provide each child with 
easy reading material. Place a list of 
questions on the Number the 
questions. Ask the pupils to read rapidly 
and see who can find the answers to the 
questions first. Ask all children to raise 
their hands and indicate by fingers as 
they find answers to questions. The 
teacher may go quietly to the desk of 
any child who seemingly finds answers 
too quickly and ask him to whisper to 
her the answer to some question he has 
indicated. 

As a check-up, a completion test or a 
yes and no test may be given. For those 
who answer incorrectly, provide further 
drill by requiring answers to questions 
on the board written and read to a group 
or a pupil leader who is able to check 
answers correctly. 


Skill. To recognize familiar words. 

Procedure. Tell a short story and into 
it weave the words to be studied. Write 
sentences on the board using the new 
words. Underscore the new words and 
ask the class to list other words that have 
a similar meaning; as, voyage, trip, jour- 
ney, travel. Have the pupils make sen- 
tences using their word list. 

For those who are able to make but 
few sentences, further drill should be 
given. Ask other pupils to furnish them 
with lists and then let them make sen- 
tences of the words using the dictionary 


and glossary. 


Skill. To recognize words from clues. 


Procedure. Print on tagboard the new 
words for the assignment. Place these 
on the blackboard ledge. Discuss the 
story and weave into the conversation 
the new words. Then pass out hekto- 
graphed slips which will give clues to 
the new words. Suppose the phrase to 
be learned is ocean voyage. The slip may 
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FARM TOYS WERE CONSTRUCTED OF WOOD 


Courtesy, Seattle Public Schools 


A Farm Project in 
Second Grade 


CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A FARM project is a good activity 
in the second grade for the development 
of craft technics. It leads to experience 
outside the home and the child's immedi- 
ate environment. The farm is usually 
constructed on the work table. The chil- 


dren can make fields, plant seeds, and . 


model the animals and figures. All of 
these experiences may lead to reading, 
develop powers of observation, give val- 
uable social experiences and give a nat- 
ural and effective approach to the study 
of the farm, its products and our de- 
pendence on it for food. 

*The objectives for a farm project car- 
ried out in the second grade of the Nobel 
School in Chicago were: 


To create an interest in and an ap- 
preciation of farm life and the work of 
the farmer. 

To extend the child’s ideas and inter- 
ests beyond his immediate environment. 

To develop an appreciation of the 
farm as a very important source of food 
supply. 

To develop an understanding of the 
various steps involved in the journey of 
food from farm to the child's table. 

To give knowledge of the different 
phases of farm life such as animals, grain, 
fruits and vegetables. 

To create an enthusiasm for nature. 

To show how the use of modern im- 


*Storm, “Social Studies.” 


plements and machinery made in the 
city helps to make the farmer’s work 
more efficient. 


Note: Through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Public Schools we are 
privileged to reprint this farm proj- 
ect from their recent publication, 
“The Craft Techniques as an In- 
tegral Part of Teaching Method.” 
The study of the farm was carried 


out under the direction of Carol 
B. Kerr in the second grade of the 
Nobel School and represents a 
thoughtfully planned activity in 
which craftwork takes its place in 
the well-rounded approach to an 
educational goal. 


To help the child see how the progress 
of the group as a whole depends upon 
each individual's doing his full part, mak- 
ing his own contribution. 

To show our indebtedness to the 
farmer for the comforts of city life. 


Introducing the Unit 


An interest in the study of farm 
life was aroused one day when John’s 
collie dog followed him to school. The 
children became very much excited when 


the dog entered the classroom. It was the 
first week of school after summer vaca- 
tion and one girl who had just come back 
from the country remarked that her 
uncle had a dog on his farm just like 
John’s dog. She told us about the good 
times she had playing with the dog while 
on the farm and how the dog helped her 
uncle. 


The other children seemed eager to tell 
about their good times on the farm, too, 
and so were given an opportunity to re- 
late their experiences to the group. Some 
had lived on farms and others had visited 
farms and told about their experiences. 
They told what they liked to do most of 
all on the farm while they were there. 
Some had helped to milk the cows, rake 
the hay, feed the chickens and do other 
tasks. They described the activities in 
which they had participated or had seen 
others participate. 

Some of the children wanted to dram- 
atize activities on the farm. One child 
was chosen to act out something he had 
helped to do or had seen done on a farm. 
The class guessed what he was doing. 
The one who guessed correctly had the 
next turn to dramatize. The children also 
enjoyed drawing pictures to illustrate 
their experiences. During this prelimi- 
nary discussion many farm buildings, 
fruits, vegetables, grains and dairy prod- 
ucts had been mentioned as well as peo- 
ple and animals on the farm. This gath- 
ering together of individual experiences 
helped to build up a general interest con- 
cerning the farm. 


Development of the Activity 


A. The Use of Pictures. 


The teacher had mounted and hung 
about the room attractive colored pic- 
tures that illustrated activities on the 
farm such as planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting, feeding and general care of ani- 
mals, and pictures of farm buildings, 
fruits, vegetables and farm animals. 
These pictures were used to arouse fur- 
ther interest in the subject, and as a 
means of presenting questions to pupils 
and arousing their curiosity. Some of the 
pictures brought to the minds of the 
children experiences they had forgotten 
and so more discussion followed. 

The children were encouraged to col- 
lect pictures to use in their farm book- 
lets and to show to the class. One child 
brought a picture of a barn and, when 
telling about it, remarked that he knew 
how to make one out of a cardboard box. 
Another child said that he could make 
some animals out of clay. The conversa- 
tion continued along this line and it was 
finally decided to construct a miniature 
farm on the sand table. 
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B. Making a Plan for the Farm. 


In talking about the plan for the farm 
such questions as the following were 
asked: “What are some of the things 
which you will want to show on your 
plan? How would you show the house, 
barn and silo? What will you use for 
a path?” The children thought of all 
the things necessary for their farm and 
proceeded to draw their plans on manila 
paper. When the plans were finished 
they were hung up and discussed. The 
class had intended to follow the plan 
they liked best, but as there was some 
objection to almost every plan the chil- 
dren had made, it was decided to work 
out a general plan on the blackboard. 

After each building had been discussed 
by the class, the child who had drawn the 
best plan on paper was chosen to place 
the buildings on the blackboard plan as 
the children desired. In drawing the plan 
a line was used to represent a path, 
squares for the house and barn, a tri- 
angle for the windmill, a circle for the 
silo, and fields and pasture were filled in 
with chalk. Suggestions were made for 
representing other things needed in the 
plan. After the plan had been made the 
teacher wrote on the board at the chil- 
dren's dictation some of the things needed 
for their farms, such as cows, horses, 


wagons, orchards, fences, haystack and 
mailbox. 


C. Organization of Material. 


The next step was to get the material 
well organized so that actual work could 
begin. The children were asked to name 
the animals they would need ‘for the 
farm. Cows, pigs, horses, sheep, ducks, 
chickens, turkeys and a dog were men- 
tioned. The teacher wrote these on the 
board as the children gave them. In the 
same manner lists were made of the 
“Buildings Needed” and “Things to 
Plant.” The words house, barn, garage, 
silo, chicken coop, windmill, sheepshed 


and pigpen were listed, 
and corn, wheat, lettuce, 
radishes, turnips, onions, 
potatoes, cherries, apples 
and peaches were under 
the heading “Things to 
Grow.” 


D. Plans for Construc- 
tion. 


Real soil was used so 
that seeds could be 
planted. The house, gar- 
age and barn were made 
from cardboard boxes by 
cutting holes for win- 
dows and attaching cor- 
rugated paper for the 
roof. They were then 
painted and decorated. 
Red construction paper 
was used for the silo. 
Wagons were made of cardboard boxes 
with milk bottle caps for wheels. A low 
sheepshed was made of cardboard and 
the chicken coop was made by pasting 
strips of cardboard across the open ends 
formed by putting two pieces of stiff 
cardboard together much like a slanting 
roof. Fences consisted of clay posts con- 
nected by wire. Roads were represented 
with gray cardboard. Grass seed was 
planted on the lawn and wheat and corn 
in the field. Twigs and sponges were 
used for trees and excelsior for the hay- 
stack. A frieze painted by two children 
furnished the background. 


E. Committees Formed. 


Several children expressed a desire to 
work on special buildings, so it was de- 
cided to have committees. As the chil- 
dren volunteered for different committees 
the teacher wrote their names on a chart 
opposite the name of the committee they 
wished to work on. One committee took 
charge of building the house, barn and 
silo; another made the other farm build- 


SKILL IN DRAWING DEVELOPED WITH OUR STUDY OF THE FARM 
Courtesy, Mary Jacobs, West Queen Anne School, Seattle Public Schools 


THE FARMER GREETS THE DAWN 
Courtesy, Helen Rohode, Madrona School, Seattle Public Schools 


ings; a third committee had charge of the 
vegetable garden and orchard; another 
centered its endeavor upon the laying 
out of fields, constructing fences and 
making a road; a fifth committee pre- 
pared the pasture and pond; and another 
group of children made the animals and 
people out of clay. Each committee was 
held responsible for good work and every 
few days reported to the class what they 
had accomplished. The teacher super- 
vised and gave suggestions when needed. 


F. Further Discussion. 


In making the barn, silo, sheepshed 
and other buildings the teacher reviewed 
with the children the uses of each. It was 
pointed out that the shelter for animals 
must be clean as well as warm and com- 
fortable, and the precautions taken to 
keep the cows clean and healthy were 
talked about. This led to a discussion of 
animals and their uses on the farm. The 
children searched through library and 
supplementary books for information. 
The children contributed to the discus- 
sion such sentences as, 


The horses plow the ground and pull 
heavy loads. 

They give people rides, too. 

The sheep give us wool for warm 
clothes. 

The dog watches the sheep. 

The chickens lay eggs. . 

The cows give us milk and cream. 

Butter is made from the cream. 


Short compositions about farm animals 
were composed by different groups of 
children. 

Before the children planted grain on 
their farm they had to find out something 
about different grains. They hunted for 
information in books and then a discus: 
sion of grains was taken up by the class 
Emphasis was placed on wheat. The 
teacher told the story of wheat from the 
time it is planted until it is made into a 
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Since our school has no audito- 
rium, green shades were placed in the 
kindergarten in order that all grades 
might have a place to see moving pic- 
tures. One day a member of the Visual 
Education Department brought to school 
a moving picture for the sixth grade, say- 
ing that he would have to show it very 
hurriedly. The kindergarten children 
had not gone home, so they saw it, too. 
The picture was about the culture and 
gathering of bananas in South America. 
The kindergarten children became so 
much interested that they asked if they 
could make a picture show and have 
movies themselves. 

Soon we began our plans. Our large 
playhouse, which is only a framework, 
we decided to use for the theater and 
the small frame kitchen, which the jan- 
itor had made for us, we used for the 
ticket office. We painted large sheets of 
heavy wrapping paper brown, after cut- 
ting and pasting together to fit each side. 
Very few of the children have tele- 
phones, so we had an added experience 
in calling the art supervisor to ask her 
advice as to the colors to use for outside 
and inside decoration. She suggested 
shades of red-orange and yellow-orange. 

My first-grade children and I cut the 
words “Picture Show™ in red-orange 
paper and mounted them on yellow- 
orange to form a border for each letter. 
We mounted pictures of Shirley Temple, 
Lily Pons and the Quintuplets on orange 
paper. These were our outside display 
posters. On the inside we hung red- 
orange voile curtains at each end of the 
stage and put a valance across the front. 
We used the regular screen which always 
hangs in our classroom for showing the 
pictures. 

Next we made money of pasteboard, 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. One 
little boy put numbers on each piece of 
money. Then we made tickets and passes 
of heavy drawing paper. 

Soon we began having shows using the 
school slides and projector. We wrote 
a letter to the Visual Education Depart- 
ment, asking for “The Gingerbread Boy” 
and other films of stories we had read. 
We sent passes for our shows to the 
principal and primary teachers and their 
pupils. We had concerts and “Vaude- 
ville” shows. Some of the acts consisted 
of children who danced, wearing funny 
hats and bonnets which we made. For 
the duck rhythm we made headdresses 
resembling duck-beaks. Some of the boys 
suggested that they mimic animals with 


Our Picture Show 


By LUCILLE WELLS 


their voices, so we had birds, lion and 
tiger im nations. 

The Eeeaeade class made a series of 
reading charts which they combined in 
a big book for the supervisor of kinder- 
gartens and primary grades. The follow- 
ing are some of the pages: 


We are going to make a picture show. 
We are going to make it of paper. 
We are going to paint the paper. 


We cut the paper today. 

We measured it first. 

We cut eight pieces of paper. 

We will paint the paper in the morn- 
ing. 


We made animal sounds. 
Sidney made a noise like a duck, a 
dog, a pig and a bird. 
ward made a noise like a horse. 
Harry made a noise like a lion. 
Jack made a noise like a frog. 


Similar pages told of the development 
of the whole activity. 


Our Goals 


I. To develop an appreciation of the 
value of visual material as a means 
of learning 


1. How pictures are shown on the 
screen 
a. Moving pictures 
b. Slides of still life 


2. Stage performances of original 
dramatic plays 


Il. To teach appropriate behavior in 
public places such as movies and the 
theater 


Correlations 
I. Oral English 


1. Plans for making show 
2. Plans for conduct at shows 


3. Plans for receiving guests 


II. Reading 
1. Low-first chart work 
2. Reading charts to kindergarten 
children 
III. Literature 
1. Composing charts 


IV. Arithmetic 

1. Measuring 

2. Making money 

3. Buying and selling tickets 

4. Making change 

5. Number of passes needed for 
guests 

6. Number of seats needed for 
guests 


V. Manual Skill 
1. Cutting 
2. Hammering 
3. Nailing 
4. Painting 
. Music 
1. Songs for concerts 


2. Band for concerts 
3. Rhythms for stage shows 
VII. Science 
1. How pictures are thrown on the 


screen 
2. Use of telephone 


VIII. Fine and Industrial Arts 
1. Cutting letters 
2. Mounting pictures 
3. Making curtains 
IX. History and geography 
1. Slides and pictures of cities and 


scenes in which the children were 
particularly interested 


Socializing Effects of Project 


Keen interest in and appreciation of 
visual materials as a means of learning 
Appreciation of opinions of classmates, 
teachers and supervisors 
Development of individual initiative 
and class co-operation 

Increased ability in concentrated and 
sustained effort 
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April’s Showers. A Fairy Play 


The Players 
WEATHER MAN 
Miss PRIM, his secretary 
SPRINGFLOWER FAIRY 
UMBRELLA MAN 
BONNET GIRL 
THREE Drops 
SALLY 
SAM 
Boys AND GIRLS 
GINGHAM Docs 
Ca.ico CaTs 


Costumes 


The WEATHER MAN wears a long 
black robe and a black skull cap. Miss 
PRIM wears a stiffly starched smock and 
horned-rimmed spectacles. The SPRING- 
FLOWER Fairy wears a violet cloak and 
a little green hat. UMBRELLA MAN, a 
dark blue cloak. He carries his old hat 
and several umbrellas fastened to a cord 
and slung on his back. The BONNET 
GIRL wears a costume of the 1860's and 
carries a bandbox. Rain Drops are cos- 
tumed in very full gray capes and hoods 
that make them look as round as possible. 
SALLY and SAM wear raincoats. The 
CHILDREN wear raincoats and the GING- 
HAM Docs and Catico Cats wear sleep- 
ing-garments decorated to represent the 
characters. 


(The scene is the office of the 
WEATHER MAN. His desk is placed cross- 
wise, up, right. At center back is a large 
sign reading ‘Weather Bureau” and be- 
neath it is a large calendar turned to the 
month of April. About two-thirds of 
the days are marked with black crosses 
to show when it is going to rain. There 
is a door up, left. The WEATHER MAN 
is seated at his desk, writing. He looks 
at the calendar and then writes, talking 
as he does so.) 


The Play 


WEATHER MAN: Rain today. Cloudy 
tomorrow. Probably showers. (He shakes 
his head.) People aren't going to like 
that, but what can I do about it? (Miss 
PRIM enters.) Here is the weather report 
for today, Miss Prim. 

Miss Prim (taking the paper): There 
are a lot of people to see you, sir. 

WEATHER MAN: Oh, dear. I knew 
it. April always gives me more trouble 
than any other month. No one is ever 
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satisfied. I wish I weren't the Weather 
Man. I always wanted to be a painter. 

Miss Prim: Whom would you like to 
see first, sir? 

WEATHER MAN (crossly): I don’t 
want to see any of them. 

Miss Prim: The Springflower Fairy is 
really first. 

WEATHER MAN: Then tell her to 
come in. (As Miss PRIM goes out.) Oh, 
my goodness, this is going to be a horrid 
sort of morning. 


(The SPRINGFLOWER FAIRY comes in, 
left.) 

SPRINGFLOWER Fairy (going over to 
the desk and shaking her finger in the 
WEATHER MANn’s face): It’s an out- 
rage! 

WEATHER MAN: Pray, do not lose 
your temper, madam. 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: We've got to 
have more sunshine. (Pointing to the 
calendar.) Look at that! Rain, rain, rain. 


How do you expect wild ‘flowers to 
bloom? 


WEATHER Man: I'm doing the best I 
can. 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: The woods are 
dripping wet and it’s too cold. Much 
too cold. 


WEATHER MAN: I'll see what I can 
do about it. Perhaps I can manage a 
little more sunshine. 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: You must. 


Think how disappointed everyone will be 
if there aren't any crocuses or violets. 

WEATHER MAN (rising and bowing): 
I'll do my best, madam. 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: If you don't, 
I'll be back. 


(SPRINGFLOWER Fairy marches out 
with her nose in the air. When she is 
gone, Miss PRIM enters, left.) 


Miss PRIM: There’s an Umbrella Man 
who says he must see you. 


WEATHER MAN: An Umbrella Man! 
I've already got three umbrellas. Tell 
him I don’t need any more. 


Miss Prim: He doesn’t want to sell 
you an umbrella. He wants to see you 


about the weather. 


WEATHER Man: Oh, very well. Let 
him come in. (She goes out and the Um- 
BRELLA MAN comes in.) Good morning. 
What can I do for you? 


UMBRELLA Man: I want more rain. 
It isn’t fair. (Pointing to the calendar.) 
Look at all those sunshiny days! What's 
going to happen to my umbrella business 
if it doesn’t rain in April? 


WEATHER MAN: But I thought we 
were having quite a bit of rain. 


UMBRELLA MAN: Not enough, sir. 
Not half enough. People ought to be 
afraid to put their noses outside the 
house without an umbrella. 


WEATHER MAN: Well, perhaps I can 
make some slight changes. 


UMBRELLA MAN (pulling his umbrel- 
las around and displaying them): Look 
at these beautiful umbrellas. What a 
pity that there should ever be any sun- 
shine! When people buy my umbrellas 
they want it to rain. 

WEATHER Man: They're very hand- 
some umbrellas, I'm sure. (Rising and 
bowing.) I'll do the best I can. 


UMBRELLA MAN: I'm obliged to you, 
sir. 

(The UMBRELLA MAN bows and goes 
out. When he is gone the BONNET GIRL 
comes in. She stops just inside the door 


and makes a curtsy.) 


BONNET GiRL: I've been waiting so 
long. I’m sure I must be next. 


WEATHER MAN: 
lady. Come in. 


BONNET GiRL (going to the WEATH- 
ER MANn’s desk): It’s about the weather. 
Won't you please order a little more 
sunshine? You see, I've made dozens of 
new bonnets and no one will buy one. 
Who wants to wear a new bonnet on a 
rainy day? 


Come in, young 
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Our Picture Show 


Since our school has no audito- 
rium, green shades were placed in the 
kindergarten in order that all grades 
might have a place to see moving pic- 
tures. One day a member of the Visual 
Education Department brought to school 
a moving picture for the sixth grade, say- 
ing that he would have to show it very 
hurriedly. The kindergarten children 
had not gone home, so they saw it, too. 
The picture was about the culture and 
gathering of bananas in South America. 
The kindergarten children became so 
much interested that they asked if they 
could make a picture show and have 
movies themselves. 

Soon we began our plans. Our large 
playhouse, which is only a framework, 
we decided to use for the theater and 
the small frame kitchen, which the jan- 
itor had made for us, we used for the 
ticket office. We painted large sheets of 
heavy wrapping paper brown, after cut- 
ting and pasting together to fit each side. 
Very few of the children have tele- 
phones, so we had an added experience 
in calling the art supervisor to ask her 
advice as to the colors to use for outside 
and inside decoration. She suggested 
shades of red-orange and yellow-orange. 

My first-grade children and I cut the 
words “Picture Show™ in red-orange 
paper and mounted them on yellow- 
orange to form a border for each letter. 
We mounted pictures of Shirley Temple, 
Lily Pons and the Quintuplets on orange 
paper. These were our outside display 
posters. On the inside we hung red- 
orange voile curtains at each end of the 
stage and put a valance across the front. 
We used the regular screen which always 
hangs in our classroom for showing the 
pictures. 

Next we made money of pasteboard, 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters. One 
little boy put numbers on each piece of 
money. Then we made tickets and passes 
of heavy drawing paper. 

Soon we began having shows using the 
school slides and projector. We wrote 
a letter to the Visual Education Depart- 
ment, asking for “The Gingerbread Boy™ 
and other films of stories we had read. 
We sent passes for our shows to the 
principal and primary teachers and their 
pupils. We had concerts and “Vaude- 
ville” shows. Some of the acts consisted 
of children who danced, wearing funny 
hats and bonnets which we made. For 
the duck rhythm we made headdresses 
resembling duck-beaks. Some of the boys 
suggested that they mimic animals with 
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their voices, so we had birds, lion and 
tiger im tions. 

The first-grade class made a series of 
reading charts which they combined in 
a big book for the supervisor of kinder- 
gartens and primary grades. The follow- 
ing are some of the pages: 

We are going to make a picture show. 

We are going to make it of paper. 

We are going to paint the paper. 


We cut the paper today. 

We measured it first. 

We cut eight pieces of paper. 

We will paint the paper in the morn- 
ing. 


We made animal sounds. 

Sidney made a noise like a duck, a 
dog, a pig and a bird. 

Edward made a noise like a horse. 

Harry made a noise like a lion. 

Jack made a noise like a frog. 


Similar pages told of the development 
of the whole activity. 


Our Goals 
I. To develop an appreciation of the 
value of visual material as a means 
of learning 


1. How pictures are shown on the 
screen 


a. Moving pictures 
b. Slides of still life 


2. Stage performances of original 
dramatic plays 


II. To teach appropriate behavior in 
public places such as movies and the 
theater 


Correlations 
I. Oral English 


1. Plans for making show 
2. Plans for conduct at shows 


3. Plans for receiving guests 


II. Reading 


1. Low-first chart work 
2. Reading charts to kindergarten 
children 


I. 

2. Making money 

3. Buying and selling tickets 

4. Making change 

5. Number of passes needed for 
guests 

6. Number of seats needed for 
guests 


V. Manual Skill 
1. Cutting 
2. Hammering 
3. Nailing 
4. Painting 
. Music 
1. Songs for concerts 


2. Band for concerts 
3. Rhythms for stage shows 


VII. Science 
1. How pictures are thrown on the 
screen 
2. Use of telephone 


VIII. Fine and Industrial Arts 


1. Cutting letters 
2. Mounting pictures 
3. Making curtains 
IX. History and geography 
1. Slides and pictures of cities and 


scenes in which the children were 
particularly interested 


Socializing Effects of Project 


Keen interest in and appreciation of 
visual materials as a means of learning 
Appreciation of opinions of classmates, 
ers and supervisors 

Development of individual initiative 
and class co-operation 

Increased ability in concentrated and 
sustained effort 
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April’s Showers. A Fairy Play 


The Players 


WEATHER MAN 

Miss PRIM, his secretary 
SpRINGFLOWER FAIRY 
UMBRELLA MAN 
BONNET GIRL 

THREE RAIN Drops 
SALLY 

SAM 

Boys AND GIRLS 
GINGHAM Docs 
Catico CATS 


Costumes 


The WEATHER MAN wears a long 
black robe and a black skull cap. Miss 
PRIM wears a stiffly starched smock and 
horned-rimmed spectacles. The SPRING- 
FLOWER FAIRY wears a violet cloak and 
a little green hat. UMBRELLA MAN, a 
dark blue cloak. He carries his old hat 
and several umbrellas fastened to a cord 
and slung on his back. The BONNET 
GIRL wears a costume of the 1860's and 
carries a bandbox. Rain Drops are cos- 
tumed in very full gray capes and hoods 
that make them look as round as possible. 
SALLY and SAM wear raincoats. The 
CHILDREN wear raincoats and the Ginc- 
HAM Docs and Catico Cats wear sleep- 
ing-garments decorated to represent the 
characters. 


(The scene is the office of the 
WEATHER Man. His desk is placed cross- 
wise, up, right. At center back is a large 
sign reading “Weather Bureau” and be- 
neath it is a large calendar turned to the 
month of April. About two-thirds of 
the days are marked with black crosses 
to show when it is going to rain. There 
isa door up, left. The WEATHER MAN 
is seated at his desk, writing. He looks 
at the calendar and then writes, talking 
as he does so.) 


The Play 


WEATHER Man: Rain today. Cloudy 
tomorrow. Probably showers. (He shakes 
his head.) People aren't going to like 
that, but what can I do about it? (Miss 
PRIM enters.) Here is the weather report 
for today, Miss Prim. 


Miss Prim (taking the paper): There 
are a lot of people to see you, sir. 
WEATHER MAN: Oh, dear. I knew 


it. April always gives me more trouble 
than any other month. No one is ever 


satisfied. I wish I weren't the Weather 
Man. I always wanted to be a painter. 


Miss Prim: Whom would you like to 
see first, sir? 

WEATHER MAN (crossly): I don't 
want to see any of them. 

Miss Prim: The Springflower Fairy is 
really first. 

WEATHER MAN: Then tell her to 
come in. (As Miss Prim goes out.) Oh, 
my goodness, this is going to be a horrid 
sort of morning. 


(The SPRINGFLOWER FAIRY comes in, 
left.) 

SPRINGFLOWER FAIRY (going over to 
the desk and shaking her finger in the 
WEATHER Man’s face): It’s an out- 
rage! 

WEATHER MAN: Pray, do not lose 
your temper, madam 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: We've got to 
have more sunshine. (Pointing to the 
calendar.) Look at that! Rain, rain, rain. 
How do you expect wild flowers to 
bloom? 


WEATHER MAN: I'm doing the best I 
can. 


SPRINGFLOWER Fay: The woods are 
dripping wet and it’s too cold. Much 
too col 


WEATHER MAN: I'll see what I can 
do about it. Perhaps I can manage a 
little more sunshine. 


SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: You must. 


Think how disappointed everyone will be 
if there aren't any crocuses or violets. 

WEATHER MAN (rising and bowing): 
I'll do my best, madam. 
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SPRINGFLOWER Fairy: If you don't, 
I'll be back. 


(SPRINGFLOWER FAIRY marches out 


with her nose in the air. When she is 
gone, Miss Prim enters, left.) 


Miss PRIM: There’s an Umbrella Man 
who says he must see you. 


WEATHER Man: An Umbrella Man! 
I've already got three umbrellas. Tell 
him I don't need any more. 


Miss Prim: He doesn't want to sell 
you an umbrella. He wants to see you 
about the weather. 


WEATHER Man: Oh, very well. Let 
him come in. (She goes out and the Um- 
BRELLA MAN comes in.) Good morning. 
What can I do for you? 


UMBRELLA MAN: I want more rain. 
It isn’t fair. (Pointing to the calendar.) 
Look at all those sunshiny days! What's 
going to happen to my umbrella business 
if it doesn’t rain in April? 

WEATHER MAN: But I thought we 
were having quite a bit of rain. 


UMBRELLA MAN: Not enough, sir. 
Not half enough. People ought to be 
afraid to put their noses outside the 
house without an umbrella. 


WEATHER MAN: Well, perhaps I can 
make some slight changes. 


UMBRELLA MAN (pulling his umbrel- 
las around and displaying them): Look 
at these beautiful umbrellas. What a 
pity that there should ever be any sun- 
shine! When people buy my umbrellas 
they want it to rain. 

WEATHER MAN: They're very hand- 
some umbrellas, I'm sure. (Rising and 
bowing.) I'll do the best I can. 


UMBRELLA Man: I'm obliged to you, 
sir. 


(The UMBRELLA MAN bows and goes 
out. When he is gone the BONNET GIRL 
comes in. She stops just inside the door 
and makes a curtsy.) 


BONNET GiRL: I've been waiting so 
long. I'm sure I must be next. 


WEATHER MAN: 
lady. Come in. 


BONNET GIRL (going to the WEATH- 
ER MAn’s desk): It’s about the weather. 
Won't you please order a little more 
sunshine? You see, I've made dozens of 
new bonnets and no one will buy one. 
Who wants to wear a new bonnet on a 
rainy day? 


Come in, young 
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WEATHER MAN (sighing) : Can't you 
make them waterproo 

Bonnet Girt: Oh, no. I use only 
the finest straw and lace and velvet. Six 
rain drops would spoil any bonnet in my 


WEATHER MAN: But it’s April, you 
must remember. And you have to expect 
showers in April. 

Bonnet Gm: But that’s just a silly, 
old-fashioned notion. Please do some- 
thing about it. 

WEATHER Man: I'll try to. (Handing 
her a card.) Here's an application for 
more ine. Please fill it in and leave 
it with my secretary. 

BonneT Girt (making a curtsy): 
Thank you. 

WEATHER MAN (rising and bowing): 
I'm always glad to do what I can. 

(The BonNET goes out. The 
WEATHER MAN takes a large red hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket and wipes his 
brow.) 

WEATHER Man: If this keeps on, I 
shall certainly resign. 

(Miss Prim enters.) 

Miss Prim: There are some Rain 
Drops waiting and they say it’s very im- 
portant. 


WEATHER MAN: Rain Drops? They're 
always so unreasonable in April. 


Miss Prim: Shall I tell them to come 
back tomorrow? 


WEATHER MAN: No, I'll have to see 
them. And please order a double rain- 
bow for this afternoon, just to keep peo- 
ple happy. 

Miss Prim: A double rainbow, about 
four o'clock? 


WEATHER MAN: That will be excel- 
lent. 


Miss Prim: I'll see to it. And I'll 
send those Rain Drops right in. I'm 
sure they're getting the new carpet very 
damp. 


(She goes out. The three RAIN Drops 
come in. The WEATHER MAN is very 
stern with them.) 


WEATHER MAN: Well? Why aren't 

you on duty? 
First Rain Drop: We're very sorry 

air — 

SECOND Rain Drop: To have to tell 
you, sir — 

THirp Rain Drop: That we're not 
going to work any more. 

WEATHER Man: What? Not going to 
work? 


First Rain Drop: No, sir. 
SECOND Rain Drop: No, sir! 
TuHmp Rain Drop: No, sir! 


WEATHER MAN (pointing to the cal- 
endar): But look at all those rainy days! 

First Rain Drop: We don’t think it’s 
fair, sir — 

SECOND Rain Drop: To make us 
work so hard, sir — 

TuHirp Rain Drop: Even if it is the 
month of April. 

WEATHER MAN: Very well. There 
are millions of other Rain Drops who 
are willing to do their duty. 

First Rain Drop: Oh, no, sir — 

SECOND Rain Drop: We're the com- 
mittee to tell you, sir — 

THIRD Rain Drop: That all the Rain 
Drops have decided to stop. 

WEATHER MAN: Impossible! Miss 
Prim! Miss Prim! (Miss Prim comes in.) 
Is it still raining, Miss Prim? 

Miss Prim: No. I was just about to 
report to you that it’s stopped raining 
and the sun is shining brightly. 

WEATHER MAN: But, it can't stop 
raining today! 

First Rarn Drop: But it has. 


SECOND Rain Drop: 
meant it. 


ALL THREE Rain Drops (bowing): 
Good day. sir. (They turn and march 
out past Miss Prim.) 

WEATHER MAN: Now I am in a fix. 
If we don’t have spring rains the farmers 
will complain and so will all the little 
boys who want to sail boats on the duck 
ponds. This is the worst April I've ever 
seen! Why didn’t I become a sailor, or 
a soldier, instead of the Weather Man? 

Miss Prim: I'm sure I don't know. 
There's a little boy waiting to see you, 
and a little girl, too. (The WEATHER 
MAN groans.) They look very pleasant. 
Their names are Sally and Sam. 

WEATHER MAN: Those are rather 
nice names. Tell them to come right in. 


(Miss PriM goes out and SALLY and 
SAM come in.) 


SaM: Good morning, Weather Man. 
SALLY: Good morning, sir. 
WEATHER MAN: Good morning, Sally 


and Sam. I hope you're enjoying the 
sunshine. 


SAM: That's what we came to see you 
about. 


WEATHER MAN: I hope you aren't 
going to ask for more rain. 

SALLY: Well, not exactly rain. 

WEATHER MAN (laughing): Don't 
tell me you want fancy rain! 
wae We don't really want rain at 


You see, we 


_ SAM: But we don’t want sunshine, 
either. 
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WEATHER MAN: Perhaps you'd lik. 
a cloudy day. 


(Sam and Satty look at one anothe 
and then at the WEATHER MAN an 
shake their heads.) 


WEATHER MAN: Come. Speak up 
I'm a busy man, you know. 

Sam: You couldn't —let it — 
cats and dogs, could you, sir? 


SALLY: Just for a minute? Just for, 
half a minute? 


WEATHER MAN: Cats and dogs? 
SALLY: People are always saying that 
it’s raining cats and dogs. 


Sam: And it never has. Not even 
one. 


SALLY: Please, Mr. Weather Man, | 


please let it rain cats and dogs. 


WEATHER MAN (slowly): Well, | | 


suppose I could. Still, it’s most unusual, 

SALLY: Please! 

SAM: We'll appreciate it, sir. 

WEATHER MAN (suddenly): I will 
I'll do it. 

SALLY: When? 

WEATHER MAN: Right now. But 
only for a half a minute. 

SaLty: Oh, thank you. 

Sam: Thank you, sir. Come on, Sally. 
(As they hurry out.) Won't it be fun! 

WEATHER MAN: Miss Prim! 

Miss PRIM (coming in): Yes, sir. 

WEATHER MAN: Kindly order a 
shower of cats and dogs for exactly one 
half a minute. 

Miss Prim (astonished): You don't 
mean it! 

WEATHER MAN: Hurry up! Hurry 
up! Don't stand there looking foolish. 

Miss Priw: Oh, very well. (She 
flounces out.) 

WEATHER MAN (laughing): That will 
show those Rain Drops a thing or two! 
And if that doesn’t make them behave, 
oe have it rain pitch forks and pump 


(Miss Prim comes running in.) 


Miss Prim: Do come and look, sir! 
It’s raining puppies and gray kittens with 
blue eyes! And everyone's as pleased as 
punch! (She runs out.) 

WEATHER MAN (leaning back in his 
chair and smiling): Ah, those two chil: 
dren are very clever. This will make me 
as popular as Cinderella's prince! 

(Children’s voices are heard singing 
and in come a group of CHILDREN, led 
by SALLY and Sam. Between each child 
is a player dressed as a gingham dog or 
a calico cat. They hold hands and all 
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Art In Childhood 


By 


occupies a position among 
the leading nations of the world unique 
in its effect upon the economic, social and 
cultural life of its people. A string of 
some three thousand islands, largely vol- 
canic in origin, about three thousand 
miles in length, extending in a northerly 
to southerly direction, its climate varies 
from tropical heat in the south to ex- 
treme cold in the north. Modern Japan 
has become increasingly and intensely 
industrial, its products, including rice, 
cereals, raw silk, tea, sugar, tobacco, fish, 
coal, copper, petroleum, silk, cotton and 
woolen cloth, chemicals, steel, paper, 
matches, toys and novelties, earthenware, 
lacquer and matting. Modern Japanese 
art has suffered somewhat from commer- 
cialization, but in its early pure form it 
represented the individual development 
of a people, intensely alive to the beauty 
of nature and entirely untouched by for- 
eign cultural standards. Japan produced 
no great masters of painting, according 
to Western standards, yet in the simplic- 
ity, austerity and beauty of its match- 
less block prints and brush drawings it 
developed an art that has influenced the 
whole world. 

It was not until 1854 that the country 
opened its doors to foreign trade and 
foreign visitors. And because the coun- 
try was thus shut away from the rest 
of the world, the people concentrated 
their attention on their own country. 
They live very largely out-of-doors, in 
a land where nature has made a picture 
of every vista. The islands are crowded 
with mountains, there are gnarled and 
twisted old pines, flaming maples, and 
masses of wild flowers everywhere, gleam- 
ing brilliantly in a flood of sunshine. 
Even the poorest have gardens, and 
among the Japanese there is an unusually 
high artistic appreciation. Their every- 
day surroundings reveal this, the simple 
little thatched-roof huts, set in flowers, 
the small wooden houses with sliding 
shoji, or wall panels, lighted with oiled 
paper, the curving stone bridges, the 
torii or water gates, the quaint pagodas, 
the stone lanterns, the landscaped paths 
to the temples and shrines, the gay ki- 
monos and bright paper lanterns and 
parasols in everyday use, all speak of an 
instinctive love of beauty. 

Even the Japanese alphabet helps to 
foster artistic ideals. Its three thousand or 
more characters are pictures rather than 
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letters. They are ideographs, and their 
writing is an art, with one word in the 
language expressing writing, drawing and 
painting. Children learn to write these 
picture characters on a roll held in the 
left hand, while the right arm must de- 
velop a free arm movement straight from 
the shoulder, full of grace and precision. 
Through this picture writing, an art in 
itself and difficult to acquire, Japanese 
artists have learned to express their ideas 
in a few simple lines, a few bold, sug- 
gestive strokes that paint simple sub- 
jects clearly in a form that all can under- 
stand and enjoy. They love to portray 
the fleeting charm of snow on roof tops, 
the pale beauty of rice shoots, the slant- 
ing lines of rain, starlit skies, trailing 
clouds across the moon, drooping willow 
trees, crooked pines, and cherry and 
plum trees in full bloom, rippling water- 
falls, boats on blue seas, and Mount Fu- 
jiyama, the Sacred Mountain, rising from 
a broad level plain and pushing its snow- 
covered top through the clouds. 

The Japanese draw animals with con- 
summate artistry, fauns, cats, foxes, rab- 
bits and small native horses. They catch 
the intricate lines of insects, snails, spi- 
ders on their frail webs, butterflies, crick- 
ets, dragon-flies and fireflies. They paint 


the darting fish in sea and pond. The 
portray upon their screens, fans, china 
and clothing, the soft-hued doves, talj 
cranes, herons, storks, the gorgeoy 
pheasants, the flight of gulls and the 
antics of domestic ducks and geese. They 
paint the native flowers, camelias, mor, 
ing glories, irises, lilies, lotus blossoms 
chrysanthemums, trailing wistaria, pop- 
pies, daffodils and the tall, feathery bam. 
boo. Shintoism, the native religion, in- 
cludes among its tenets the worship of 
the air, earth, sea and sky and this faith 
shows itself in all purely native art of 
Japan. 


Our picture map of Japan is of 
necessity reduced to its simplest form, a 
it would need a very large scale map to 
show all the irregularities of the broken 
coastline and the hundreds of tiny islands 
that fringe the shores. The sea is a bril- 
liant blue-green, the islands a soft, deep 
yellow. A deeper blue shade edges the 
sea, and the inner band of the border is 
a deep blue, the next orange, the outer 
band red. The mountain, Fujiyama, rises, 
a soft lavender, snow-capped, and all the 
little figures, bridges, trees, pagodas, and 
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Suggestions for Hektographing Work Sheets 


Pages 25, 26, 35, 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 


gelatine duplicator. 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages for 


hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and the 
hektograph design page flat open. Cover upper page with white paper to prevent 
smudging. Place the design print on your hektograph gelatine and apply the 
pressure through the folded magazine pages. This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine, and your magazine will be intact. Allow the sheet which 
has just been transferred to dry thoroughly before transferring the design on the 
back of the same sheet. This will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter variety of our hektograph work sheets make 
them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with the social sciences. They 
offer suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with the other subjects of the curriculum. And the 
timely interests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal 
subjects suggest that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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s0CIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TO THE PET SHOP 


Oh, see the puppies. 
ci They are’so dear. 
= This one is-asleep. 
They Let us go ifito the store. 
pa Hello, little puppy. 
rtd You havea very funny. face. 
| What black hair you~have! 
> Is your name Blackie? 
and 
bril. 
be These little rabbits 
look like snowballs. 
i Their ears are long and pink. 


Their eyes are pink. 
They are soft and warm. 


See how many fish there are here. 
We have two fish at school. 

We shall buy some fish food. 

We shall buy one box. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthon, WE 


Hear the canaries sing. 
That one has a black spot 
on his-head, 
He is a good'singer. 
LAike this little yellow bird best. 


Goodby, little puppy: 

liked you: 

' L&hall bring my little sister 
tO see you. 


Goodby, little puppy. » +t 
A 


WORK SHEET 


DIRECTIONS: Print the name of each animal uoder its picture. 


Draw a line around each pet we saw in the pet store. ee | 


Cow Pig Puppy Cat Rabbit Fish Canary Chick Mouse} 
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ns § WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE (HEKTOGRAPH) By Zeta I. Brown 


When the boys took the mail into the house, John’s mother said, “Will 
you please get some ice for me, John? I am going to make some ice cream 
today.” 


John: “Oh, good! I like ice cream. Come on, Tom, we will get some 
ice.” 

Tom: “When docs your iceman come?” 

John: “I am the iceman. I always get the ice for mother.” 

Tom: “Where do you get it?” 

John: “Right out here in this ice house. ‘Do yow see all of this saw- 
dust? Under the sawdust are the big. cakes of. ice.. In the winter we cut 
some ofthe ice down on the lake into big cakes and put them into our 
house. We pack the sawdust all around it so that the ice will not melt too 
in the summer. The sawdust keeps the cakes of ice from sticking to- 
gether. 
Tom: “We haye an ice man.in the, city just like our milkman. Every 
day he goes around to the different houses and sells big cakes and lit- 
tle cakes of ice to the people who want them. Our ice is all clean. It isn’t 
all covered with sawdust.” 

John: “Watch me and I will show you how we clean our ice before 
we use it.” 


John threw a big pail of water on the cake of ice and all of the saw- 
dust washed away. 


in the morning 
When is the ice cut? in the summer 


in the winter 


to keep it from melting too fast 
Why is the ice covered with sawdust? ‘to keep it clean 


to hide it 


by eating ice cream 
How does John help his mother? by getting the ice 


by playing with Tom 
Draw a picture showing how John cleaned the ice. 
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The two boys are sitting at a table eating ice cream. 


John: “You told me the other day that you learned to swim in a 
school. How can you swim in a schoolhouse?” 

Tom: “Well, you see it is a different kind of school. It is a building 
with a swimming pool inside and a man;there to teach us how to swim 
and dive. I have learned how to swim but I cannot dive yet. I am going 
to learn how to dive next winter.” 


John: “How can you learn how to dive in the winter time? Isn’t it 
cold? Does the water freeze in the winter?” 


Tom: “No, they have a way of:keeping the water: just right. It isn’t 
too warm and it isn’t too cold in the pool. Where did you learn to swim?” 


John: “I learned down in the lake. My. father taught me how. He 
taught me to row a boat, too. My father teaches me how to do many things. 
He taught me how to plant a garden. Come with me and I will show you 
the potatoes in my garden.” 


The boys go down to John’s garden. 


John can swim both in summer and in winter. Yes No or 


Tom can swim both in summer and in winter. Yes No 


John can swim and dive. Yes No 


Draw a picture of a boy diving from a springboard. 
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Living Art 


From the Seventeenth Century 


Last month, in this department, 
we studied “The Seamstress,” by Albert 
Neuhuys, painter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a background for our under- 
sanding of this painting, we considered 
briefly the high spots in the long history 
of Holland's contribution to the world’s 
art expression and found that the seven- 
teenth century produced men of such ex- 
traordinary genius that Holland, and, in 
fact it may be said, that no other country 
in the world has since attained such 
heights — as exemplified in the most out- 
standing artist of them all, Rembrandt 
van Ryn. For this month's picture study 
we have selected a painting of another 
eminent Dutch painter of this high pe- 
riod in the art of the Netherlands, ““The 
Fisherboys” by Frans Hals. Hals pre- 
ceded Rembrandt by twenty-six years, 
but in the long view their work is con- 
sidered contemporaneous. 


Very little is known of the early 
life and work of Frans Hals. Old rec- 
ords prove contradictory but it is gen- 
erally believed that Hals was born in 
Mechlin in 1580. His father was a cloth- 
worker and the family was of the Dutch 
peasantry. When Frans was a small boy 
his family was driven out of Mechlin 
because they were Protestants, and es- 
caped to Haarlem, a city large enough 
to give protection to people of many 
faiths. When a boy was fifteen years of 
age, in those times, if he was to be trained 
as an artist, he was sent to an art school. 
We assume that Frans Hals began his 
training at that time. History gives us 
no record of the masters under whom 
he studied. His first dated and signed 
picture, a large canvas depicting a group 
of Dutch cavaliers, bears the date, 1616. 
His work up to this time is a mystery 
about which his biographers may only 
speculate. 

Frans Hals, the man, was a lover of 
life and a child of nature. His person- 
ality was vigorous, colorful and direct 
and not only his temperament but the 
chronicle of his life may be read in the 
evolution of his paintings. Neither a 
poet like Rembrandt, nor a thinker like 


the more recent Vincent Van Gogh, he 
seemed to be a natural painter. In his 
directness and ability to transfix on can- 
vas the momentary expression of human 
subjects we are reminded of the same 
skill in the work of Robert Henri, whose 
choice of portrait-subjects, too, runs a 
close parallel to Frans Hals’. During the 
early period of Hals’ known work he 
painted with consummate draughtsman- 
ship and in bright glowing colors. His 
meticulous care in the painting of ex- 
quisite, intricate lace in collars, caps, cuffs 
and ruffs, braid, embroidery, jewelry and 
numerous other accessories which made 
up the costume of a well-dressed seven- 
teenth-century gentleman or lady, is 
characteristic of his early work. He en- 
joyed a period of wide popularity as a 
portrait-painter and must have earned 
many guilders from the wealthy Dutch. 


Tris an interesting fact that almost 
without exception the men of the Dutch 
school have started their careers with an 
enthusiastic painting of society folk, but 
with the maturing of their work have 
turned to portraying the truer, more last- 
ing human characteristics which endure 
in the peasantry. The fisherboys exem- 
plify this idea. Painted over three hun- 
dred years ago, they might easily be lit- 
tle Dutch boys on the shores of the 
Zuider Zee in 1937. It is the modish 
costumes which the privileged classes can 
afford which date the period. In the 
clothing of the poor there is little change 
from year to year and even from century 
to century, as the fisherboys show us. 
The human qualities of good health and 
happiness are the same in any century. 
Hals was especially gifted in portraying 
such children of nature who were akin 
to him in blood and inclination. 

As his painting interest turned from 
the often superficial, moneyed people and 
their laces, feathers and embroideries, to 
the homely, honest fisher and farming- 
folk and their rough clothing, his tech- 
nic seemed to undergo a similar change. 
His strokes became broader and more 
impressionistic, his colors, which of neces- 
sity had been strong and shining, were 


neutralized. Gray and dull green pre- 
dominated his palette. With less detail 
of costuming his skilled modeling of face 
and hands was emphasized. It was Hals’ 
method to ground his canvases with oil 
paint. The painting of the portrait was 
then done in such dry oil paint that it 
assumed a plastic quality which endowed 
his pictures with a startling reality. 

Never a better business man than a 
spender the last years of Hals’ life were 
darkened by poverty. For a few years he 
received a small pension from the city of 
Haarlem where he had lived and worked 
so long. Like many another artist whose 
name has made history and whose works 
today bring fabulous sums to the mu- 
seums and dealers who trade them, he 
died in extreme poverty and was buried 
as befitted the pauper he had become. 
These sad closing years were reflected in 
the even more colorless and sketchy work 
that he did. His grays and greens turned 
to a somber black in backgrounds and 
shadows. And so the life and work of 
one of Holland's most brilliant and pro- 
lific artists came to a close. 


Tue FISHERBOYS, painted in 1830, 
has the infectious gaiety, vigor, fine mod- 
eling and spontaneity which was Hals 
at his best. The boys’ ruddy faces and 
sturdy bodies reflect the naturalness of 
their lives. It is fun to catch crabs on 
the shores of the Zuider Zee under a bril- 
liant, windy sky, in the sun. It will be 
fun to take their catch to market in the 
baskets on their backs to exc ange for 
good guilders which will buy eal, milk 
and cheese for the simple, balanced fare 
which gives them good feelings. The 
pattern of the picture is forceful in con- 
trast of dark against light masses and 
the figures of the boys make a rhythmic 
design against the landscape background. 
The boys both wear the peasant costume 
of worn red jackets and caps, faded to 
a soft blue by the constant sun. The 
picture is a small one, measuring thirty 
by twenty-eight inches. It was exhibited 
in 1936 in Haarlem, Amsterdam and at 
the Schaeffer Galleries in New York 


City. Mary TAYLOR 
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“THE FISHERBOYS” Painted by Frans Hal 
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For the Children’s Hour 
The New Kimono 


By ODILLE OUSLEY 


Coivo's mother had said that she 
might have a new kimono. Chiyo was 
going to choose the silk herself. It was 
the first time that she had ever been al- 
lowed to choose the silk for her kimono. 

“This very afternoon,” said Chiyo to 
herself, “the vender will come. He will 
spread out his beauties and I will 


choose. 

As she walked in her tiny garden she 
could almost see the lovely silks before 
her. “Now, blue is lovely. It is like the 
sky on a summer's day. White is beau- 
tiful. It is like the soft new-fallen pear 
blossoms. But white is sad. Green is 
alive and fresh and happy. It is like the 
new leaves on the willow tree and the 
first brave blades of grass.” 

She continued her walking and dream- 
ing. “Pink is dainty and soft. Perhaps I 
should choose pink. Pink is like the 
dainty cherry blossoms that float in the 
spring air.” And she reached out to 
catch one as it floated by. “Yellow is a 
happy smiling color. I should like a ki- 
mono as yellow as the soft, smooth wings 
of the butterfly or the smiling face of the 
tall-growing chrysanthemum. Purple is a 


BBiacwan lived in India. He was 
a small boy with brown eyes and dark 
hair. He wore very little clothing, and 
so he was burned a deep, dusky color by 
the hot sun. 

One night Bhagwan lay awake, too ex- 
cited to sleep. The very next day there 
would be a fair, near-by. Father had 
promised that everyone in the family 
might go. 

Usually Bhagwan spent his time work- 
ing hard in his father’s small khet, or 
farm. There was little time for play. 
Ploughing had to be done and crops had 
to be cared for and gathered. 

In the evening Bhagwan was always 
happy to return to his home. You could 
never guess what the house was like. It 
was made of mud, with a thatched roof! 
It had no windows. It had mats of palm 
leaves on the floor. These were the chairs 
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most honorable and pleasing color. What 
could be lovelier than the velvety petals 
of the iris?” 

Her mother called her. The silk ven- 
der had arrived. On the matting were 
spread the soft, beautiful lengths of silk. 
It seemed to Chiyo as if all of the beauty 
and charm of Japan were in those soft 
velvety folds. She looked at the pink, the 
blue, the rose, the gray. She touched the 
soft yellow and the smooth purple. The 
lovely flowers seemed to have moved in- 
side. How could a little girl choose from 
so much loveliness? 

“Which pleases you most Chiyo?” 
asked her mother. 

“Of all the lovely pieces one makes my 
eyes happier than the others,” said 
Chiyo. “I would be most heart-happy to 
have a kimono of that soft, spring green 
be graceful plumes of wistaria in its 

olds.” 

“You choose wisely,” said her mother, 
= that is the most beautiful piece of 

And that is how Chiyo came to have 
a beautiful green kimono with graceful 
plumes of wistaria in its folds. 


Bhagwan’s Joyful Day 


By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


and the beds. The floor was used as a 
table at mealtime. Bhagwan did not feel 
the lack of furniture. His meal of curry 
always tasted good even though he had 
no table on which.to stand the earthen- 


ware bowl. His rude mat-bed was as 
comfortable for him as a feather mat- 
tress, for he was always so tired. 


But this night, Bhagwan could not 
sleep. It was so exciting to think of the 
fair. He would have some money to 
spend. Should he spend it all for him- 
self? Or should he buy some gifts for 
Mother or Sister? 


Suddenly it was morning and Bhag- 
wan started to get up. He ran to take a 
bath with the water Mother had already 
brought from the well. Bhagwan some- 
times took three baths a day. 

On ordinary days, Bhagwan ate his 
breakfast after he had gone to the field. 
Today, however, he was too happy to eat 
anything at all. 

But, he had to be patient. It was not 
possible to set off for the fair at once. 

Mother and Sister took some time to 
dress in their best clothing. Their bright 
cotton dresses with the decorated head- 
shawls, were only part of their attire. 
They wore, besides, bracelets, ear-rings, 
anklets; and Mother wore her silver 
necklace. 

Father and Bhagwan did not look so 
gay. They wore white garments, wrap- 
ped around them. 


Arr Last it was time to set off for 
the fair. Sister gave a little skip for joy, 
but Bhagwan hopped up and down in 
delight. 

Down the road they went, Father lead- 
ing the way and Bhagwan running ahead 
to get the very first glimpse. 

There it was! There was the fair! 
People were crowding about. Everything 
and everybody looked merry. 

From one side came the music of men 
who played on drums, horns and queer 
instruments of animal skins. Bhagwan 
ran to watch them. The musicians made 
such frightening faces as they played that 
most children would have hurried away. 
But the little boy drew closer, knowing 
that they meant only to help along their 
music when they made up faces. 

What was that over there? Oh, a man 
who sat close to a huge snake and made 
it sway and nod as he hummed. Bhag- 
wan shuddered, for some snakes are dan- 
gerous. 

Here was something that made him 
laugh. It was the monkey man with his 
clever monkeys. Bhagwan laughed and 
shouted as the funny creatures danced, 
played pranks and obeyed every single 
command of their master. 

Now a fierce bear was close at Bhag- 
wan's side. But the little boy was not 
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frightened for the bear trainer was lead- 
ing it and would soon make it perform. 

Who was that man, whirling up in 
the air and landing so lightly on the 
ground once more? He was an acrobat. 
He and his partners were doing danger- 
ous tricks. And this man with the tur- 
ban, the long beard and the dark face 
was certainly a magician. How wonder- 
fully he could make things disappear into 
thin air and then come back again! 


Az at once Bhagwan was running. 
He had seen the merry-go-round! Only 
at a fair did he ever have a chance to 
ride on one. He must hurry to get on. 
Soon he was having an exciting ride. 
At last Bhagwan thought of Mother 
and Father and Sister. He had lost them 
in the crowds. He did not know where 
to look for them. It was growing dark 
and he felt anxious. 


However, at that very moment he be- 
held a stall with trinkets for sale. Close 
at hand were some delicious sweetmeats. 
There were all sorts of gay things to buy. 

Bhagwan counted his few coins. Then 
he bought a copper bowl for Mother, a 
basket for Sister and a carved good luck 
elephant for Father. 


As the lad turned, he saw it was night. 
Lanterns were shining here and there. 
“Puff, rumble, roar!” came a loud noise. 

The boy jumped, then laughed. It was 
only the fireworks. There was always a 
firework display at the fair, after dark. 
Bhagwan wanted to watch. Yet he 
wished to find his family even more. 

“Here he is! Here is Bhagwan!” called 
a voice. It was his Sister’s. Father and 
Mother hurried over as she spoke. They 
had looked for Bhagwan for a long time. 
How happy they were to see him! How 

lad the family was for the gifts he had 
Bought for them. 

“Come, let us sit down and watch the 
fireworks,” said Father. He thrust some- 
thing into Bhagwan’s hands. It was 
sweetmeats, such as he had longed to 
buy. Sister gave him delicious fruit. 

The hungry boy became very busy as 
he tried to eat without taking his eyes 
from the brilliant firework display. 

He forgot all about India, just then. 
He forgot how hot he sometimes felt. 
He forgot how dreary it was during the 
rainy season, when the rain fell not for 
days or weeks but for months. He did 
not think of the dangerous lions, tigers, 
panthers and snakes that lurked in the 
jungle, near at hand. He did not even 
remember, just then, that sometimes he 
wished to be a wealthy prince, with an 
elephant to ride, glittering clothing to 
wear, delicious foods to eat, and servants 
to do his bidding. 

Bhagwan thought of none of these 
things. He thought only of the jolly 
fair, and the bright fireworks, and what 
a joyful day it had been! 


The Polliwog in the Willows 


By EVA BEARD 


Au along the blue brook willow 
trees grew, holding up the bank with 
strong twisted roots. A polliwog was 
born in the brook in March. 

This polliwog'’s tail was a little bit 
longer, his body was a little bit rounder 
and fatter, he could wiggle a little bit 
faster than any of his two thousand five 
hundred and seventeen brothers and sis- 
ters that came at the same time from 
eggs, hanging in a mass of jelly to the 
stem of a burr reed. They were green 
frog's children. 

One — — in April this polliwog 
even began to 

What he ct was this. 

“I am going to know everything. I 
will begin with the mud in the bottom 
of the brook and the grass and lily roots 
that grow out of the mud. Then I will 
find out all about the water in the brook, 
where it comes from, where it goes. That 
will not be hard because the brook talks 
all the time.” 

“Last of all I will learn all about the 
willow trees that hold the bank together 
with their roots. And then I shall know 
all there is to know.” 

He started wiggling down the brook, 
looking at willow catkins. The early ones 
were already dropping yellow pollen on 
the water. The late ones had a opened 
soft furry catkins, pink and gr 

Then he wiggled and 
looked at willow leaves. They were 
bright green and blue green and yellow 
green on top and grey green underneath. 
His tail began to get tired of wiggling. 


But he wiggled on because he hay 
much to see. He had not even begun t 
look at the stems yet. There were blag 
stems and olive green stems and some of 
a clear, golden yellow. 

“This is hard,” thought the Polliwog 
to himself, “but if I just keep on wig 
gling I shall certainly find out every. 
thing.” 

Every day he traveled up and dow 
the brook until his tail almost dropped 
off with his wiggling. And just as ly 
had found out that some of the willoy 
tree catkins made seed and some of then 
dropped off as soon as their gold colored 
dust fell, summer came and one day 
when he tried to wiggle his tail he fold 
he did not have any. 


He thought it must have dropped of 
like the catkins but it really just shrank 
up to nothing. He found he had fow 
legs instead, which was a pleasant chang 
after so much wiggling. 

Of course he wanted to see what mor 
he could find out now that he had fou 
legs. So he jumped out of the brook up 
on the bank and he saw a field anda 
forest and a mountain and an enormous 
big sky with white clouds. And that was 
too much for him. 

So back he jumped into the brook and 
sat under a lily pad for a long while. 

He thought of all he had seen on the 
bank and how nice it was right there in 
his brook under the lily pad. So he de: 
cided not to try to find out anything 
more. 


The Playhouse 


By FRANCES DAVY 


O.: morning Tommy and Jean 
were sitting on the front steps trying to 
fix a hammer. They had tied the broken 
handle together with a piece of string, 
but Tommy thought that when they 
pounded nails with it, the handle would 
break again. 

“Let’s pound the sidewalk and see,” 
said Jean. She climbed down from the 
steps and began to pound on the side- 
walk, but the handle broke because the 
string was not strong enough to hold it 
together. 

“Oh, dear,” said Tommy. “We can't 
make anything with that old hammer. 
Perhaps Father will buy us a new one. 
Look! There’s Father now!” 

Father drove up in his car and stopped 
in front of the garage. Tied on the back 


of the car was a big wooden box. The 
box was almost as large as the car. Jean 
and Tommy ran out to the car. “What's 
the big box for, Father?” they cried. 

“Wouldn't you like to make your 
selves a playhouse with this box?” said 
Father. “I brought you a bag of nails 
and two new hammers.” 

Jean and Tommy wanted to start 
working as soon as they could. They 
helped their Father untie the box and 
carry it over on the grass. ““How did you 
know we needed a new hammer, Fa’ 
ther?” asked Tommy. 

“I saw your broken one this morning, 
and knew you would need a strong one 
to make the playhouse. Now will you 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Glimpses of Industry 


TAPPING THE TREE 


Tie making of Maple products, 
syrup and sugar, is definitely an Ameri- 
can Industry. Long before the white men 
came, American Indians had learned the 
palatable secret of the Sugar Maple. 
They drew the sap from the trees by 
cutting through the bark and running 
the liquid through reeds into clay or 
bark vessels. Hot stones were then 
dropped into the vessels until the sap 
boiled away to syrup. Maple sugar was 
obtained by freezing the syrup. 

Today the production of Maple syrup 
and sugar is an important industry in 
Vermont and sections of other New 
England States. Vermont is noted for 
its superior Maple products, due to the 
fact that Nature has favored that state 
with an abundance of Black Maples, 
which produce sap of the best quality. 

The best sap flow is where transition 
from winter to spring comes slowly, with 
mild days and frosty nights. The warmth 
of the day draws the sap up the tree, 
while the coolness of nights draws it 
down, and in its passage up and down 
the tree a portion flows out of the tree 
into the sap bucket. The sap season 
throughout the Maple syrup belt gener- 
ally begins about the middle of March 
and continues until the third week in 
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HANGING THE BUCKETS 


April, but it varies with a late or 
early spring. The tree is tapped with 
a bit, making an opening about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
A hole of this size usually heals over 
before the next season, and thus 
does no permanent injury to the 
tree. The hole is cut about one inch 
into the tree, in a slightly upward angle, 
so that the sap runs out freely. When 
trees are tapped early in the season, the 
sap is the color of water, clear and trans- 
parent, and has a sweet taste. As the 
season advances the sap becomes more 
cloudy. 


A ROW OF SUGAR MAPLES WITH BUCKETS 
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Making Maple Syrup 


Sap sprouts are inserted into the bored 
holes, and are usually provided with a 
hook from which the bucket is sus 
pended. Most buckets used today are 
made of metal which will not rust or cor- 
rode, and are easily cleaned. 

The sap is collected every day, poured 
from the tree buckets into large vats or 
gathering tanks, mounted on a sledge or 
stone-boat, drawn from tree to tree, by 
two horses, or sometimes three where the 
going is heavy. The vats are taken to 
the sugar or “boiling” houses, located in 
a spot convenient to the sugar grove. 
Here the sap is turned into a large tank, 
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ysually outside the house, from which it 
is run into evaporator pans for boiling. 
The evaporators automatically keep the 
ap at a shallow depth, passing it over 
hot steam pipes, and as the water steams 
away, the sap becomes syrupy. When 
the required consistency is reached, the 
syrup is drained from the pans, and 
strained through felt or flannel, and is 
then ready for containers and the mar- 
ket. Some makers bottle or can the syr- 
up while it is hot; others wait for it to 
cool. 

Maple Sugar is made by re-boiling the 
syrup in a “sugaring-off arch” until it 
crystallizes into a solid mass. 

While still warm and pliable, it is 
turned into molds of various shapes and 
sizes, from whence come, among others, 
the round cakes with the crinkly edges so 
common in the market. New England GATHERING THE SAP 
maple syrup and sugar find their way to 
all parts of the United States and for- 
eign countries. Thus the stately sugar 
maple trees of Vermont provide tempt- 
ing confections for the children of far- 
of California, and even London and 
ae other European countries . . . For com- 

mercial use, the maple syrup, in recent 
years, is blended with corn syrup and 
cane sugar syrup, and marketed under 
various trade names. But from roadside 


Dored stands along Vermont and Northern 
ith a Massachusetts highways, pure maple 
sus. syrup, unadulterated, is offered in one- 
r are quart to one-gallon cans, and fortunate 
r cor: are the travellers who pass that way and 
carry home a supply of this genuine ma- 
yured ple syrup to enhance the deliciousness of 
ts or their waffles or griddle cakes and sausage. 
: “e It is estimated that from five to forty 
e the gallons of sap are obtained from a tree 
nm to during a season. In a normal year it 
ed in takes approximately thirty-two gallons of 
rove. sap to make one gallon of syrup, or sev- 


tank, en and one-half pounds of Maple Sugar. 
In a poor season, when the sap runs thin- 
ner, it takes as many as fifty gallons of 
sap to make one gallon of syrup. As an 
average, it would take one hundred trees 
to produce forty gallons of syrup or 
three hundred pounds of Maple Sugar. 


This is the average ratio, from U. S. 
Government reports of maple sugar pro- 
duction; but in sections which, by quality 
of the soil and climatic conditions, are 
best adapted to the industry, the trees 
are much more prolific sap producers, 
and the yield is far greater than the 
given average. For instance, in 1935 the 
output of Vermont — which leads all 
states in the production of maple syrup 
— was one million, five hundred and one 
thousand gallons of maple syrup, and 
nine hundred thousand pounds of maple 
sugar from the tapping of five million, 
six hundred and twelve thousand trees. 


Note: The illustrations on these pages are of 
sugar groves in Charlemont, Mass., on the famous 


Mohawk Trail. THE SUGAR HOUSE 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Our Japanese Tea Party 


I. June we invited our parents 
and friends to a Japanese tea party. We 
had been on an imaginary visit to Japan 
for six weeks. While there we had 
learned some authentic Japanese dances 
and songs both in Japanese and in Eng- 
lish. We had written a play based on 
the Japanese Twins. The boys built a 
tea house in one corner of the room. This 
was raised one foot from the floor, had 
white paper walls, a bright red roof and 
small potted evergreens around it. One 
of the Ug gave us an old bamboo 
sunporch drop curtain. This we used 
as our stage curtain. Our play was given 
in the tea house. 

The children designed their own in- 
vitations and delivered them. About sev- 
enty guests were invited. We found that 
we needed money for the refreshments 
so we had what we called a “recess 
sale.” This meant selling ice-cream, cakes 
and candy to the other children in the 
school during recess period. This alone 
was a fine experience in business. We 
bought rice cakes, Japanese tea and pre- 
serves, with our profits. 

On the day of the tea all the desks 
were moved from the room and library 
tables put in their places. The decoration 
committee made these tables attractive 
with linen, silver and flowers. The room 
was a bower of flowers and banners of 
many colored papers on which Japanese 
characters had been written. 

The schoolroom had become a Japan- 
ese tea house. Each child was in cos- 
tume either made by himself or borrowed. 
First the play was given. This was fol- 
lowed by the serving of tea. The dances 
and songs were selec in among the 
tables while our guests drank their tea 
and enjoyed talking together. 

THEODORA MELCHER, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


A Rug for Story-Telling 


Ture is something cosy about sit- 
ting on a rug to hear stories of brave 
knights on white horses, princesses and 
fairies. For this the children and 
I decided to rug. Red, 
white and blue were the colors chosen. 
Most of the white material was old 
sheets and pillow cases from the chil- 
dren's homes. We found some blue and 
red material about the school building, 
but father’s blue shirt and mother’s red 
apron also went into the rug. 

I cut three strips, red, white and blue, 


about a yard and a half long. I started 
the braids and then fastened them with 
strong thumb tacks into the chalk mould- 
ing or on the edge of an old table. I 
kept about six braids in readiness at all 
times. The braiding is very pleasant spare 
time occupation. 

The children learn to braid very 
quickly. They easily teach each other. 
They can be heard saying, “Red, white, 
blue,” as they throw the strands in the 
braid. Newspapers are laid on the floor 
to keep the materials from getting dirty. 
The children stand while braiding, for it 


Norte: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved valuable and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 
oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
168 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


is necessary that they move back as the 
braid lengthens. 

When the braids are completed they 
are taken down and sewed together and 
then wound into a ball. This ball with 
a big needle and coarse thread is kept in 
a convenient place for pick-up work for 
the teacher or visiting mothers. My sec- 
ond-grade children are not able to sew 
the braids together into the oblong rug 
we desire. 

We have spent three months on our 
rug but it is now almost finished and soon 
will be ready for the story-telling hour. 

BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Col. 


Our Class-Made Cupboard 


Parr three orange boxes golden- 
brown on the outside. Two of them 
should be given two coats of yellow on 


the inside. 


Turn the one which was only painted 
on the outside over lengthwise with the 


open side down to use as a base for the 
other two. The two, standing on end 
will just fit on the third one placed 
lengthwise. 

Make a yellow scarf long enough to 
cover the two tops and hang down three 
or four inches on either side. Stitch hems 
down with a fancy stitch in brown. 

Paint two bottles brown to use on top 


of the cupboard as vases. Select bottles | 


with good lines and not too small. Tp 
complete the color scheme keep brown 
and yellow bouquets in the vases. Cat. 


tails and goldenrod make an effective | 
combination. Each season brings its own 


lovely variation of the bronze and gold 
theme. 
FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Neb. 


Screens Are Useful 


Iw our first grade we have found 
two screens very useful throughout the 
year for a number of different purposes. 
We made four wooden frames 4’ x 4’. 
It was found practical to let some of the 
older boys help us to the extent of saw- 
ing the wood as the first-graders could 
not saw evenly enough. The children 
did, however, paint frames brown and 
cover them with brown burlap, fasten- 
ing the burlap with upholsterer’s nails. 
Hinges fastened two frames together, 
giving us two folding screens. They were 
light enough for the children to move 
about as they wished. 

We used the first as walls for a play- 
house, arranging them in one corner s0 
that they formed two rooms. They were 
high enough to prevent the children from 
looking over the top, but not so high that 
they kept out the light. 

After being used for the playhouse 
they were used for a store, to screen of 
the library corner, and as a bulletin 
board for exhibition purposes. 

We found them especially convenient 
when we gave little plays for some other 
room, either as a background or in place 
of a curtain. In this capacity they have 
proved so practical that they are some- 
times borrowed for other classrooms. 


BLANCHE C. Bowers, Hartford, Conn. 


“The Times Tables” 


Wr colored crayon write the 
“times tables” with answers in regular 
order, each on a strip of tan paper cam- 
bric about 18” x 6”. Over the answers 
have a blank strip of cambric about 2” 
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wide. Arrange these on the bulletin 
yard in sets of three: the first grouping 
she first, second and third tables, the sec- 
ond grouping the fourth, fifth and sixth 
tables, etc. 

Have these accessible to the children 
to be used when necessary for checking 
gork. The hanging blank strip hides the 
wswer. It is better for children to be 
ible to search for and find the correct 
inswers than to continuously use the 


wrong one thereby setting up an incor- 


rect response. 


Spelling from the Activity 
Program 


~ Tus device not only arouses an in- 
terest in spelling but gives opportunity 
for additional growth to those with nat- 


ural ability. 


All children who learn their allotted 
words for the week are given additional 
words of their own choosing,’ selected 
from the activity program then in prog- 
ress. Such as in an Indian program the 
words Indian, tepee, wigwam, canoe and 
arrow. Add to this list according to ac- 
omplishment. Label them advanced spell- 
ing for the special group. The words 


@ we written in groups of ten,.in India 


ink on white paper, mounted on colored 
cardboard and placed around the room. 
This has a two-fold purpose. It de- 
velops a keener interest in spelling as a 
subject and also familiarizes the class 
with the words being constantly used in 
the activity program. 
THEODORA MELCHER, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone Directory Teaches 
Alphabetical Order 


OccasionaLLy some pupils, though 
they recognize the letters of the alphabet 


‘readily, do not feel the need of learning 


them in proper order. To correct this I 


7 have them study the telephone directories 
4 at home, after which they compiled at 
7 school the information they had learned 
9 about the make-up of directories. Some 


one suggested that they needed a school- 
toom directory to use in their play with 


4 toy telephones, both dial and old style. 


After each pupil had been assigned a 
number, work on their individual direc- 
tories began. Discovering that knowledge 


7 of alphabetical order was essential, the 


laggards acquired it rapidly. The class 
even worked out a classified advertising 
section in which each child listed his im- 


2ginary occupation. 


J. C. Baker, Peru, Neb. 
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Make New Words Graphic 


Onz of the best ways to help pupils 
to understand and remember the mean- 
ing of new words is to have them illus- 
trate, by action, whenever possible, the 
meaning of such words. 

For example, the meaning of the word 
awry may be impressed on the pupils’ 
minds by having some girl, or the teacher, 
step in front of the class with her hat on 
awry. A boy may give an example of 
what is meant by gait. He may have a 
slow, fast or awkward gait. 

The meaning of common nouns, such 
as gable, conch, obelisk, and so on, may 
be impressed on the pupils’ minds by 
having each child make a rough sketch of 
each. Illustrations of the meaning of com- 
mon nouns which are unfamiliar to the 
class may be roughly sketched on the 
blackboard by the teacher, omitting the 
name. The pupils are asked to name 
these illustrations, and spell their names 
orally. 

The drawings should remain on the 
blackboard until the teacher is certain 
that each pupil knows beyond a doubt 
the meaning of each noun. 


JULIETTE FRAzIER, Cornelius, Ore. 


Teach English with Color 


Cotorep pencils, now available in 
twenty-four colors, are useful in the Eng- 
lish class, especially in the lower grades. 
Have the pupils write exercises with a 
variety of colored pencils. In the sim- 
plest work, subjects may be written in 
red pencil and predicates in blue. Later, 
the parts of speech may be shown by 
using a different color for each. More 
advanced work is also readily adapted to 
the color system, as in the study of kinds 
of clauses and sentences, direct and indi- 
rect quotations and similar exercises. 

Needless to say, this colorful method 
creates interest and takes away the mo- 
notony of drills and exercises in English. 
The “key” to the colors for the day may 


aN 


be written in a corner of the blackboard, 
requiring only a few moments extra work 
for the teacher. 

Completed exercises of this type make 
very attractive material for display at 
school exhibits. 

GrorcE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Encourage Supplementary 
Reading 


Tue growing importance attached 
to the supplementary reading of the in- 
dividual child spurred me on to think of 
new ways of increasing the interest of 
the slow reader in the material in our 
library corner. 

The upper half of the class was already 
gaining much satisfaction and enjoyment 
from reading the pre-primers and prim- 
ers on the library table. 

The following method was tried and 
found to be of value to the children with 
a limited reading vocabulary. The most 
interesting pictures, drawn by the chil- 
dren over a period of five or six weeks, 
were saved and mounted at the top of 
individual sheets of 9” x 12” oak tag. 
Suitable names were printed above each 
picture and below it, a group of sen- 
tences which made a simple story cor- 
relating with the picture. 

Care was taken to keep the vocabu- 
lary simple. The few strange words in- 
troduced were made up of phonetic ele- 
ments already studied and mastered by 
the slow children. 

The children read the cards whenever 
free time gave them an opportunity; be- 
fore school, and after regular seat work 
was completed. No help in word get- 
ting was given, as the simplicity of the 
vocabulary made it unnecessary. i 
factor stimulated confidence from the 
start. 

When a child was ready he read his 
card orally to the teacher, often in a be- 
fore-school period. If no words were 
missed the child’s name and the card 
number were placed on a chart prepared 
for that purpose. 

This plan worked so well, as the tat- 
tered cards soon showed, that material 
a little more difficult was required. 


A set of new cards was made by past- 
ing sample pages of extra pre-primers 
and primers on more cards made from 
oak tag. These proved even more pop- 
ular as the illustrations had a much 
greater appeal. 

The teacher sensed a real achievement 
when she saw some of her slowest, most 
halting oral readers poring over the chart, 
making ready to choose a new card for 
reading in his leisure time. 

EsMA HACKETT, Arlington, Mass. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Our Japanese Tea Party 


I. June we invited our parents 
and friends to a Japanese tea party. We 
had been on an imaginary visit to Japan 
for six weeks. While there we had 
learned some authentic Japanese dances 
and songs both in Japanese and in Eng- 
lish. We had written a play based on 
the Japanese Twins. The boys built a 
tea house in one corner of the room. This 
was raised one foot from the floor, had 
white paper walls, a bright red roof and 
small potted evergreens around it. One 
of the parents gave us an old bamboo 
sunporch drop curtain. This we used 
as our stage curtain. Our play was given 
in the tea house. 

The children designed their own in- 
vitations and delivered them. About sev- 
enty guests were invited. We found that 
we needed money for the refreshments 
so we had what we called a “recess 
sale.” This meant selling ice-cream, cakes 
and candy to the other children in the 
school during recess period. This alone 
was a fine experience in business. We 
bought rice cakes, Japanese tea and pre- 
serves, with our profits. 

On the day of the tea all the desks 
were moved from the room and library 
tables put in their places. The decoration 
committee made these tables attractive 
with linen, silver and flowers. The room 
was a bower of flowers and banners of 
many colored papers on which Japanese 
characters had written. 

The schoolroom had become a Japan- 
ese tea house. Each child was in cos- 
tume either made by himself or borrowed. 
First the play was given. This was fol- 
lowed by the serving of tea. The dances 
and songs were performed in among the 
tables while our guests drank their tea 
and enjoyed talking together. 

THEODORA MELCHER, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


A Rug for Story-Telling 


Ture is something cosy about sit- 
ting on a rug to hear stories of brave 
knights on white horses, princesses and 
fairies. For this purpose the children and 
I decided to make a braided rug. Red, 
white and blue were the colors chosen. 
Most of the white material was old 
sheets and pillow cases from the chil- 
dren's homes. We found some blue and 
red material about the school building, 
but father’s blue shirt and mother's red 
apron also went into the rug. 

I cut three strips, red, white and blue, 


about a yard and a half long. I started 
the braids and then fastened them with 
strong thumb tacks into the chalk mould- 
ing or on the edge of an old table. I 
kept about six braids in readiness at all 
times. The braiding is very pleasant spare 
time occupation. 

The children learn to braid very 
quickly. They easily teach each other. 
They can be heard saying, “Red, white, 
blue,” as they throw the strands in the 
braid. Newspapers are laid on the floor 
to keep the materials from getting dirty. 
The children stand while braiding, for it 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved valuable and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 
oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
168 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


is necessary that they move back as the 
braid lengthens. 

When the braids are completed they 
are taken down and sewed together and 
then wound into a ball. This ball with 
a big needle and coarse thread is kept in 
a convenient place for pick-up work for 
the teacher or visiting mothers. My sec- 
ond-grade children are not able to sew 
the braids together into the oblong rug 
we desire. 

We have spent three months on our 
rug but it is now almost finished and soon 
will be ready for the story-telling hour. 

BERTHA G. Ramgs, Boulder, Col. 


Our Class-Made Cupboard 


Parr three orange boxes golden- 
brown on the outside. Two of them 
should be given two coats of yellow on 
the inside. 

Turn the one which was only painted 
on the outside over lengthwise with the 


open side down to use as a base for the 
other two. The two, standing on end, 
will just fit on the third one placed 
lengthwise. 

Make a yellow scarf long enough to 
cover the two tops and hang down three 
or four inches on either side. Stitch hems 
down with a fancy stitch in brown. 

Paint two bottles brown to use on top 
of the cupboard as vases. Select bottles 
with good lines and not too small. To 
complete the color scheme keep brown 
and yellow bouquets in the vases. Cat- 
tails and goldenrod make an effective 
combination. Each season brings its own 
lovely variation of the bronze and gold 

e. 
FLORENCE Woon, Lincoln, Neb. 


Screens Are Useful 


Iw our first grade we have found 
two screens very useful throughout the 
year for a number of different purposes. 
We made four wooden frames 4’ x 4’. 
It was found practical to let some of the 
older boys help us to the extent of saw- 
ing the wood as the first-graders could 
not saw evenly enough. The children 
did, however, paint frames brown and 
cover them with brown burlap, fasten- 
ing the burlap with upholsterer’s nails. 
Hinges fastened two frames together, 
giving us two folding screens. They were 
light enough for the children to move 
about as they wished. 

We used the first as walls for a play- 
house, arranging them in one corner so 
that they formed two rooms. They were 
high enough to prevent the children from 
looking over the top, but not so high that 
they kept out the light. 

After being used for the playhouse 
they were used for a store, to screen off 
the library corner, and as a bulletin 
board for exhibition purposes. 

We found them especially convenient 
when we gave little plays for some other 
room, either as a background or in place 
of a curtain. In this capacity they have 
proved so practical that they are some- 
times borrowed for other classrooms. 


BLANCHE C. Bowers, Hartford, Conn. 


“The Times Tables” 


Wr colored crayon write the 
“times tables” with answers in regular 
order, each on a strip of tan paper cam- 
bric about 18” x 6”. Over the answers 
have a blank strip of cambric about 2” 
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wide. Arrange these on the bulletin 
board in sets of three: the first grouping 
the first, second and third tables, the sec- 
ond grouping the fourth, fifth and sixth 
tables, etc. 

Have these accessible to the children 
to be used when necessary for checking 
work. The hanging blank strip hides the 
answer. It is better for children to be 
able to search for and find the correct 
answers than to continuously use the 
wrong one thereby setting up an incor- 
rect response. 


Spelling from the Activity 
Program 


Tunis device not only arouses an in- 
terest in spelling but gives opportunity 
for additional growth to those with nat- 
ural ability. 

All children who learn their allotted 
words for the week are given additional 
words of their own choosing, selected 
from the activity program then in prog- 
ress. Such as in an Indian program the 
words Indian, tepee, wigwam, canoe and 
arrow. Add to this list according to ac- 
complishment. Label them advanced spell- 
ing for the special group. The words 
are written in groups of ten, in India 
ink on white paper, mounted on colored 
cardboard and placed around the room. 

This has a two-fold purpose. It de- 
velops a keener interest in spelling as a 
subject and also familiarizes the class 
with the words being constantly used in 
the activity program. 


THEODORA MELCHER, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone Directory Teaches 
Alphabetical Order 


OccasionaLLy some pupils, though 
they recognize the letters of the alphabet 
readily, do not feel the need of learning 
them in proper order. To correct this I 
have them study the telephone directories 
at home, after which they compiled at 
school the information they had learned 
about the make-up of directories. Some 
one suggested that they needed a school- 
room directory to use in their play with 
toy telephones, both dial and old style. 
After each pupil had been assigned a 
number, work on their individual direc- 
tories began. Discovering that knowledge 
of alphabetical order was essential, the 
laggards acquired it rapidly. The class 
even worked out a classified advertising 
section in which each child listed his im- 
aginary occupation. 

J. C. Baxzr, Peru, Neb. 
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Make New Words Graphic 


Onz of the best ways to help pupils 
to understand and remember the mean- 
ing of new words is to have them illus- 
trate, by action, whenever possible, the 
meaning of such words. 

For example, the meaning of the word 
awry may be impressed on the pupils’ 
minds by having some girl, or the teacher, 
step in front of the class with her hat on 
awry. A boy may give an example of 
what is meant by gait. He may have a 
slow, fast or awkward gait. 

The meaning of common nouns, such 
as gable, conch, obelisk, and so on, may 
be impressed on the pupils’ minds by 
having each child make a rough sketch of 
each. Illustrations of the meaning of com- 
mon nouns which are unfamiliar to the 
class may be roughly sketched on the 
blackboard by the teacher, omitting the 
name. The pupils are asked to name 
these illustrations, and spell their names 
orally. 

The drawings should remain on the 
blackboard until the teacher is certain 
that each pupil knows beyond a doubt 
the meaning of each noun. 


JULIETTE FRAZIER, Cornelius, Ore. 


Teach English with Color 


Cotorep pencils, now available in 
twenty-four colors, are useful in the Eng- 
lish class, especially in the lower grades. 
Have the pupils write exercises with a 
variety of colored pencils. In the sim- 
plest work, subjects may be written in 
red pencil and predicates in blue. Later, 
the parts of speech may be shown by 
using a different color for each. More 
advanced work is also readily adapted to 
the color system, as in the study of kinds 
of clauses and sentences, direct and indi- 
rect quotations and similar exercises. 

Needless to say, this colorful method 
creates interest and takes away the mo- 
notony of drills and exercises in English. 
The “key” to the colors for the day may 


be written in a corner of the blackboard, 
requiring only a few moments extra work 
for the teacher. 

Completed exercises of this type make 
very attractive material for display at 
school exhibits. 


GerorGE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Encourage Supplementary 
Reading 


Tue growing importance attached 
to the supplementary reading of the in- 
dividual child spurred me on to think of 
new ways of increasing the interest of 
the slow reader in the material in our 
library corner. 

The upper half of the class was already 
gaining much satisfaction and enjoyment 
from reading the pre-primers and prim- 
ers on the library table. 

The following method was tried and 
found to be of value to the children with 
a limited reading vocabulary. The most 
interesting pictures, drawn by the chil- 
dren over a period of five or six weeks, 
were saved and mounted at the top of 
individual sheets of 9” x 12” oak tag. 
Suitable names were printed above each 
picture and below it, a group of sen- 
tences which made a simple story cor- 
relating with the picture. 


Care was taken to keep the vocabu- 
lary simple. The few strange words in- 
troduced were made up of phonetic ele- 
ments already studied and mastered by 
the slow children. 

The children read the cards whenever 
free time gave them an opportunity; be- 
fore school, and after regular seat work 
was completed. No help in word get- 
ting was given, as the simplicity of the 
vocabulary made it unnecessary. This 
factor stimulated confidence from the 
start. 


When a child was ready he read his 
card orally to the teacher, often in a be- 
fore-school period. If no words were 
missed the child’s name and the card 
number were placed on a chart prepared 
for that purpose. 

This plan worked so well, as the tat- 
tered cards soon showed, that material 
a little more difficult was required. 

A set of new cards was made by past- 
ing sample pages of extra pre-primers 
and primers on more cards made from 
oak tag. These proved even more pop- 
ular as the illustrations had a much 
greater appeal. 

The teacher sensed a real achievement 
when she saw some of her slowest, most 
halting oral readers poring over the chart, 
making ready to choose a new card for 
reading in his leisure time. 

EsMA HACKETT, Arlington, Mass. 
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Oxcz upon a time, long, long ago, 
there lived at Farmer Gray's a little pig 
whose name was Dreamer. He had three 


brothers and a sister pig. They lived in 


AAS 


a large yard with plenty of room to play, 
and they were all very happy except 
Dreamer. He spent most of his time 
peeking through a hole in the fence 
which surrounded their home, and wish- 
ing he could go outside where the grass 
looked so green and the great trees of 
the nearby forest cast cool shade on a 
hot, sunshiny day. Dreamer’s mother 


knew that he was unhappy, and she often 
told him he should be content inside his 
own little yard with his brothers and 
sister. Every day Farmer Gray’s hired 
man brought plenty of food, and after 
a hearty meal, Dreamer would romp and 
play. But he would rather sit and peek 
through the fence, and dream of the good 
time he might have if he were outside. 


One day Dreamer had eaten so much 


that his mother told him he had indeed 
made a “little pig” of himself. He went 
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By EDITH JORDAN 


off to a corner by the peek hole and laid 
down to rest. But he never took his eyes 


off the peek hole nor his mind off the 
thought of a great adventure in the un- 
known world outside. 


Soon Dreamer became very drowsy, 
and, try as he would, to keep his eyes 
open, he could not stay awake. He fell 
asleep, and right away, in his dreaming, 
he jumped over the high fence in one 
leap. When Dreamer landed outside the 


M/— 


fence, he was stunned for a moment, but 
he wiped the dirt from his face, and 
started to run. His mother called to him 
to come back, but Dreamer ran faster 
and faster. He went toward the great 
forest which he had so often seen through 
the peek hole. He had wondered about 


these great trees and wanted so much to 
see them. Often he had seen the birds 
fly right over his yard into the branches 
of these same trees. And now, at last, 


Dreamer was among those very trees 
himself. 


The Little Pig Called “Dreamer” 


Everything seemed wonderful and 
green. The sunshine sparkled on the 
soft beds of pine needles on the ground. 
Up in the branches Dreamer could hear 
the little birds singing. Never had he 
been so happy. At last his great adven- 
ture had come true! So Dreamer ran 
merrily on through the forest. Soon he 
came to a little brook. Dreamer had 


> 


never seen so much water before. But 
he was not afraid. He waded right in, 
and before he knew it, he was being car- 
ried down stream by the swift current 
of the brook. He became frightened and 
screamed for his mother; but, of course, 
she could not hear him. So Dreamer 
floated along until he struck a branch of 
an old tree which had fallen across the 
brook. He grabbed hold of it, and with 
its help, climbed ashore. 


Dreamer was wet and pretty tired by 
this time, and very uncomfortable. He 
wished he were not so far from home. It 
was getting late, and the sun was not 
bright anymore, and shadows began to 
lay across the forest. He decided he 
would hurry back toward home, but then 
he found he did not know which way 
to go. Of course, when he jumped over 
the high fence and became a free little 
pig, he didn’t intend to go back at all. 
His only thought had been to get away 
where everything was beautiful and 
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green. But now, as night came on, 
Dreamer began to get hungry. He had 
not found anything to eat in the forest, 
and thinking of the hired man coming to 
his home with the evening meal, made 
him more hungry still. Dreamer knew if 
he could hurry back now, he would just 
be in time for supper. 


It was getting darker in the forest 
every minute, and Dreamer began to feel 
afraid of the shadows and strange noises 
he heard in the thick underbrush. Oh! 
how he wished he were home again with 
his mother, whom he knew would be 
worrying about him, and gladly welcome 
him back. 


As he thought about these things, a 
little tear drop fell down his cheek, and 
then another and another until he was 
crying real hard. Just then a little red 


fox came along to see what all the noise 
was about. He came quite close to 
Dreamer and looked at him in surprise. 
He had never seen such a funny little 
fellow in the woods before. He didn't 
know if Dreamer was laughing or cry- 


ing. But Dreamer was so glad to see 
anyone, he had no fear of the little fox. 
Right away Dreamer wiped the tears 
from his eyes and smiled at the little red 
fox, who smiled too, and said: “My name 
is Frisky Fox — who are you?” 


Dreamer told him how he had run 


away from home to seek adventure, and 
how, now that night had come, he 
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wanted to go back, but did not know 
which way to go. The little red fox felt 
very sorry for Dreamer and told him he 
would take him home to his house for the 
night. So off they started, Frisky Fox 
leading the way, and Dreamer following 


as fast as he could. Dreamer could not 
run as fast as Frisky because his legs 
were so much shorter, and then, too, he 
was very tired. 


Finally they came to a great rock on 
the hillside, on one side of which 
Dreamer could see a little doorway. No 
sooner had they arrived than Frisky’s 
father and mother came outside. They 


were glad to see Frisky back home safely, 
but they wondered who the funny little 
stranger was he had with him. 


Frisky told them how he had met 
Dreamer by the brook; how Dreamer had 
wandered away from his home, and was 
tired and hungry. Father Fox felt sorry 
for Dreamer and asked him where he 
lived. Dreamer told him he lived at 
Farmer Gray's, and that his mother and 
brothers and sister lived there. Father 
Fox knew the Gray farm because he had 
traveled all over the country side for 
miles around. He told Frisky to bring 
Dreamer inside the den for supper, and 
that early the next morning he would 
show him the way to his home. So they 
all went inside and mother Fox brought 
apples and berries for supper. 


Frisky, too, had three brothers and a 
sister. They were very young and mis- 
chievous and Dreamer amused them 
greatly. They laughed and laughed at 
Dreamer. They had never seen such a 
funny little fellow, without fur and such 
a funny curly little tail. As soon as they 
had finished supper, the fox children 
wanted to play. They began to jump on 
Dreamer and roll him over and over. 
Dreamer didn’t like this sort of play. It 
was too rough; but the fox children ran 
and jumped all over him just the same, 
until he was sure he would be black and 
blue all over his little pink skin. Then 
one of the fox children said: “Let's all 
run and jump on Dreamer at once!” 


And they all landed on Dreamer’s back. 


Dreamer gave a loud squeal — and then 
rubbed his eyes and began to wake up. 
He found that he was still in his own 
yard, beside the peek hole. He knew he 
had been dreaming, but was still so sleepy 
that he wondered where he was, and 
what had happened to all the little foxes. 
Just then he heard his mother’s voice, 
and opened his eyes wide to find he was 
really in his own little yard. He had not 
been on his great adventure at all, ex- 
cept in a dream. There was his yard, his 
mother and brothers and sister. And 
Dreamer was glad it was only a dream, 
because everything looked so much nicer 
to him now that he was awake than it 
had in the woods; and, yes, there was 
the hired man coming with his supper. 


That pleased him for he was really very 
hungry — and best of all because there 
were no little foxes to make fun of him 
and jump all over him! 
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THE POPCORN MAN 
By Minniz E. 


Just listen to that popcorn man 
Coming down the street, 

His little steam whistle blowing shrill 
Is a cheery sound to greet 

The flushed and smiling faces 

Of children with running feet, 

As they rush to meet the popcorn man 
Coming down the street. 


The little old man who pops the corn 
In his tiny van so white, 

Starts a little song every morning 
Which he sings all day till night; 

And for every child who buys his corn 
He has a tender smile, 

So, though he’s just a popcorn man, 

He must be quite worthwhile. 


When he beholds that childish throng 
His little wagon stops, 

Like a fusilade of fairy guns, 

They hear those “pippity-pops,” 
And as they watch the snowy pile 
Grow high in that glass van, 

There isn’t one but hopes he'll grow 
To be a “Popcorn Man.” 


Used by Permission 


STRANGE LITTLE SCHOONER 
(A Bird) 
By ANNIE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


There’s a strange little schooner 
Who sails through the sky, 
With wings that can carry her 

Safely and high. 


No ships that I know of, 
No barges or boats, 

Can match her sweet cargo 
Of delicate notes. 


There are songs for the morning 
As tinkling as bells, 

That welcome the sunlight 
In fairy hotels. 


And songs for the evening 
So lovely and shy, 

They might be a message 
Translated from sky. 


But when the small schooner 
Hears rumors of gales, 

She harbors in tree-tops 
And furls her small sails. 


Copyright, N. Y. Sun” 


Poems for April Days 


ORIENTAL SILHOUETTES 
By MarRINnA HILL 


Tall cherry trees beside a deep lagoon, 
In spring, show white against a golden 
moon. 


An old pagoda, see it oddly lean 
Towards moonlit trees that form a silver 
screen; 


Upon a log, a gray and lonely drake 
Is backed by shadows from a mountain 
ake; 


Fair Fujiyama puts her crest to sleep 
Upon the blanket blue of heaven's deep; 


While like a giant fan, Japan is spread 
Against a setting sun of flaming red. 
Copyright, “‘Silhouettes’’ 


SEE-SAW 
By Zora Cross 


Up and down, up, up and down! 
This is better than London town. 
Swings go low and swings go high, 
But oh, for a see-saw under the sky ... 


Up and down, up, up and down! 

I see Mother all dressed in brown, 

Up, up, up! I saw the sun... 

Oh, down. . .I can see our red heifer run. 


Up and down, up, up, up, up! 

I saw Jean with a butter-cup. 

Down, down, down and I see Kate 

Alone with her dreams at the stockyard 
gate. 


Up ... I saw the big blue bull, 
Down ... I see the milk-cans are full. 
Swings go low and swings go high; 
But oh for a see-saw under the sky! 


Copyright, ‘““The Spinner,” A 
Magazine of Australian Verse 


RAIN 


By PETER PIERRE (age ten years) 
Luther Burbank School 


The rain patters against the roof, 

Like the clatter of a horse’s hoof. 

The rain horse gallops so gay and light, 
Who's riding over the roofs tonight? 
Copyright, ‘“The Christian Science Monitor” 
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THE PRIDE OF JAPAN* 
(A little girl sitting under a tree) 
By HELEN Cory BLIss 


Pink clouds of cherry blossoms 
Nestling on bare grey branches 
Of the waking cherry tree, 
Where do you come from? 


And where do you go? 
You pink-white petals, 
When you fall like snow 
In Springtime. 
Used by Permission 


*The cherry blossom season is a two-weeks’ 
national holiday in Japan. 


THE WIND’S SONG 
By GABRIEL SETOUN 


Oh winds that blow across the sea, 
What is the story that you bring? 

Leaves clap their hands on every tree 
And birds about their branches sing. 


You sing to flowers and trees and birds 
Your sea-songs over all the land. 

Could you not stay and whisper words 
A little child might understand? 


The roses nod to hear you sing; 
But though I listen all the day, 
You never tell me anything 
Of father’s ship so far away. 


Its masts are taller than the trees; 
Its sails are silver in the sun; 

There’s not a ship upon the seas 
So beautiful as father’s one. 


With sails spread out it flies so fast 

It leaves the waves all white with foam. 
Just whisper to me, blowing past, 

If you have seen it sailing home. 


I feel your breath upon my cheek, 
And in my hair, and on my brow. 

Dear winds, if you could only speak, 
I know that you would tell me now. 


My father’s coming home, you'd say, 
With precious presents one, two, three; 

A shawl for mother, beads for May, 
And eggs and shells for Rob and me. 


The winds sing songs where’er they 
roam; 
The leaves all clap their little hands; 
For father’s ship is coming home 
With wondrous things from foreign 
lands. 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


APRIL FANCY 
By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


April's patchwork quilt is made 
From a bit of sun and shade, 
Velvet moss and satin grass, 

Dew as clear as crystal glass, 
Spiderwebs of dainty lace 
Pinning bright squares into place. 


April spreads her quilt with care, 
Smooth and shining everywhere; 
Sends a flock of birds to sing 
Something new about the spring. 
Then goes off and leaves for May 
A note that she must haste away. 


Copyright, ‘“The Christian Science Monitor” 


THE SAND MAN 
By CONSTANCE E. SNIDER 


The sand man comes at close of day, 
Just when I long to stay and play. 
But Mother says, “You sleepy-head, 
Why don’t you tumble into bed?” 


I never see him coming near, 

I only know when he is here 

By crinkly feelings in my eyes; 
He likes to take me by surprise. 
But I don’t really mind at all 

His tiptoeing softly down the hall. 
Some day I may stay up so late 
I'll catch him at the garden gate. 


Used by Permission 


APRIL 
April with his hack and bill 
Plants a flower on every hill. 
Old Weather Rhyme 


SEE-SAW CHANT 


Up she goes, 

And down she comes, 

If you haven't got apples, 
I'll give you some plums. 


Mother Goose 


TRANSPORTATION 
By AMELIA E. Morrison 
By homing pigeon, throbbing drum, 
By smoke signal fire uncurled, 
By horse, by sail, by wire, and rail 
The thoughts of men go round the world. 
Used by Permission 
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Our Japanese Project 
(Continued from page 7) 


Japan in Silhouette, Trowbridge Hall 

Work Ways in Japan, Constance 
Rumbrough 

Children 

Japanese Fairy Tales, Teresa Pierce 
Williston 

The Begging Deer, Dorothy Rowe 

Treasure Flower, Ruth Gaines 

Japanese Holiday Picture Tales, Chi- 
yono Suzimoto 

The Japanese Twins, Perkins 


Field Trips and Excursions 
(Continued from page 10) 


and agreed on what they should look 
for. They decided to look for birds, 
spring flowers, butterflies and rocks. The 
trip was suggested by the teacher to give 
the children an opportunity to study 
their environment, to observe things in 
nature that are involved in everyday liv- 
ing. 

The group went to a woods not far 
from the school. The afternoon was 
given to the trip, the group returning in 
time for the regular dismissal of the up- 
per grades, so that the children could go 
home with older brothers and sisters. 

One child asked to stay at school after 
the others left to dictate to the teacher 
some lines he wanted to record about the 
trip. The teacher wrote his contribution 
on the board as he gave it, and when 
the class entered the room next morning 
they were surprised and pleased to find a 
record of their walk the day before writ- 
ten on the blackboard. As one after an- 
other read the report they asked to add 
a verse to the story. 

The next day the class spent much 
time discussing the things seen and heard 
on the trip. The teacher added to the in- 
formation they had gained on the trip, 
and helped the children find ways to an- 
swer questions asked by individual chil- 
dren and by the group. 

The class record of the trip is given in 
these poems contributed by members of 
the group: 


A Trip to the Woods 


Miss Yates and the class went to walk 
one day, 
And the children were happy and gay. 


They skipped and jumped and played as 
th 

Saw flowers, birds and butterflies along 
the way. 


While they stopped and listened to the 
water of the brook 

And stood very still while each one 
looked. 


A bird was seen, building its nest 
And it flew up there to rest. 
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As they walked along the road 
There was seen a pretty toad. 


They walked among the leaves which 
made a sound 

And saw many kinds of trees that grew 
around. 


Many blossoms pink, red and white were 
found 
And they gave much beauty all around. 


All the woods were bright and gay, 
For the leaves and flowers had come to 
Stay. 


Each one saw pretty things that day 
Some that will be flowers right away. 


Many found flowers, pink, blue and 
white 

As the children stood there in the light. 

Some were brought for the pool 

Which the class have made at school. 


There were nests high in the trees 
And they rocked with the breeze. 


“Buzz, buzz,” said the bees 
As they flew about the trees. 


Birds were singing their songs so gay 
As the children walked and skipped 
along the way. 


Each one was happy that day, 
For they saw many things bright and 
gay. 
Ralston Smith and the Class 


Robin 


Robin, robin, why do you run on the 
ground? 

Is it that you hear a sound? 

Are you finding food around, 

As you run about the ground? 


Maurice Baker 


Butterfly 


There were butterflies flying by, 
They were flying high in the sky; 
Many were white, yellow and brown, 
They flew up and they flew down 
They flew to flowers all around. 


Jewel Maurice 


A First-Grade Radio Station 
(Continued from page 11) 


towers were mounted with red lights. 
Small rugs were brought by the children 
for soundproofing the broadcasting room. 
The microphone was made from a 
painted broom handle and tin can phone 
with a spring attached for raising or 
lowering it and for flexibility. Station 
“WEE” was then ready for a tryout. 


II. Provision for Individual Differences 


Each of the children offered to find 
and bring in some material for that part 
of the radio station in which he or she 
was most interested: boxes, wire, paint, 
strips of lumber for building the tower, 
heavy brown paper, thumb tacks, paint 


brushes and Cellophane to be used in- 
stead of glass. 

The individual child was allowed, as 
far as possible, to choose his work. 
Groups worked on the brick foundation 
of the station, others elected to do the 
wiring while still others chose the car- 
pentry work of constructing the station. 
Two boys worked together on the micro- 
phone. Ingenuity was encouraged even 
in the painting to make the project at- 
tractive in appearance. Thus, with the 
correlation of the tool subjects in work- 
ing out the unit, individual growth was 
promoted. 


III. How the Tool Subjects Were Tied 
Up with the Activity 


English, Oral: 


Discussions as to the sources of mate- 
rial. 

Discussing just how the work should 
be done. 

Conversation and relating experiences 
with radios. 

The broadcasting of school news each 
morning by different groups. 

Booking engagements. 

Discussing radio police service and its 
benefits to society. 

Writing: 

Simple words written on the black- 
board. 

Short stories written. 

Stories made into booklets. 

Letters of thanks to the local depart- 
ment store and broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Writing simple radio continuity. 

Short skits for broadcasting. 


Reading: 


Stories composed by the children and 
made into charts. 

Charts of children’s experiences. 

Radio news and school programs. 

Newspaper clippings and programs. 

Stories on the blackboard. 


Arithmetic: 


Measuring the area for the radio sta- 
tion. 

Measuring boxes to be cut and used. 

Counting the children on the excur- 
sions. 

Counting the number of cars necessary 
to carry the children. 

Calculating the length of wire needed. 

Timing the programs for Station 
“WEE.” 

Counting the number of children in 
each broadcasting program. 


IV. Manual Skill 


Manual skill was developed in the 
building of the broadcasting station, its 
towers, microphone, wiring, enclosing the 
various rooms in Cellophane, making the 
brick foundation and painting the entire 
station. 
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“THE FISHERBOYS” Painted by Frans Hals 
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V. Cultural Development 

Memorizing poems. Reading poems 
and well-written stories. Drawing pic- 
tures of activities. Making booklets and 
charts. Singing songs over the micro- 
phone. Reciting poems over Station 
“WEE.” Planning and production of ra- 
dio programs for entertainment. Audi- 
tions for the kindergarten band and sec- 
ond-grade chorus. Learning that punc- 
tuality is necessary for radio work. 


VI. Creative Work 


Playing announcer. Illustrative draw- 
ings of activities. Composing songs for 
broadcasting. Making engagements with 
other grades to broadcast. Composing the 
continuity for the different programs. 


VII. History 


A study of the means of communica- 
tion, from as early as 1747 when Bishop 
Watson showed that signals might be 
sent through wires across the Thames up 
to the present modes, was developed in 
a simple way with the children. The first 
telegraph constructed for commercial use 
by Wheatstone and Cooke on the Lon- 
don, Birmingham and Great Western 
Railways was discussed; followed by sub- 
marine cables, which were tried out in 
1850 between Dover and Calais. The 
story of Benjamin Franklin and records 
of experiments in telegraphing by elec- 
tricity interested the children, and also 
the first message, “What Hath God 
Wrought,” sent over Samuel Morse’s 
practical culmination of experiments in 
telegraphy. Finally the telephone and its 
historical background from Alexander 
Graham Bell’s first patent and exhibit 
down to the present times, and the radio 
concluded the study. 


VIII. Outcomes in Character Develop- 
ment 


Happiness in work. 

Respect for the rights of others. 

Self-confidence. 

Honesty at all times. 

Development of individuality and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. 

Courteousness. 

A pride in achievement. 

Timidity overcome by enthusiasm. 

Initiative and ingenuity promoted. 

Neatness. 

An appreciation of great minds and 
their perseverance. 

A consciousness of the possibilities for 
human endeavor. 


Our Community 
(Continued from page 14) 


(5) People attending church. 


(6) Doctor, nurse and pa- 
tients in hospital. 
(7) Father cashing check or 


depositing money at bank. 


(8) Assembly programs or cli- 
maxing events. 

The dramatic represen- 
tative plays furnish rich 
material for assembly pro- 
grams or for entertain- 
ing an invited group of 
first-graders or parents. 
(a) A play may be given 

illustrating the traf- 
fic rules children have 
observed or showing 
methods of fire pre- 
vention. 

(b) A group of singers 
may sing songs of 
community interest 
while others interpret 
them in pantomime. 


2. Expression of ideas by written 


symbols 


a. Group experience stories 
Such stories are composed by 
the group. The teacher will 
guide and encourage children’s 
sentence contributions, select- 
ing, arranging and recording 
them to tell about an event. A 
graphic symbol, as a picture of 
a bus, should be used together 
with the word “bus.” 

Examples: 


The Traffic Policeman 


He watches the cars. 

He helps the people cross the 
street. 

We like him. 


The Milkman 


David's father is a milkman. 
He brings us milk. 
He brings it in the morning. 


The Doctor 


The doctor helps us get well. 
He is our friend. 


b. Bulletin board notices 


Such notices may include: 
(1) Current date. 
(2) Plans for the day: 
Today we shall give our 
play. 
Mary will be mother. 
Stephen will be grocer. 
James will be the police- 
man. 


(3) News: 


Hindenburg zeppelin ar- 
rives in Lakehurst. 


c. Children may be encouraged 
to give their paintings titles, 
as all artists do, and such titles, 
together with the artist’s name, 
may be printed on each pic- 
ture. Or a phrase, telling about 
the picture may be dictated by 
the child and written by the 
teacher. 
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d. For identification encourage 
the child to write or print his 
name on his work. 


e. Letters. Children may com- 
pose a letter to be written by 
the teacher asking the police- 
man, fireman, or postman to 
visit their room and tell them 
of his work; an order may be 
written for supplies for a 
party and mailed to the gro- 
cer; a note may be sent to a 
parent thanking him for mate- 
rial lent to the school or ask- 
ing for some article needed; 
invitations may be sent to par- 
ents requesting their presence 
on some special occasion; let- 
ters may be mailed to children 
who are ill; or a note of thanks 
may be composed and sent to 
some other room if the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

Example: 


Dear First-Grade: 


May we watch the rabbits? 
We want to see them hop. We 
play that we are rabbits. 

May we come Tuesday 
morning? 

Sincerely, 
Kindergarten Children 


E. Mathematical concepts developed 
through informal number experiences. 


1. Counting letters, stamps, fruit, 
vegetables and objects pertinent 
to current subjects, by 1’s to 20; 
2's to 10; 5's to 6o. 

2. Measuring: quart, pint, half-pint 
using milk bottles, pint and quart 
using berry baskets, peck and 
bushel; use dozen and half-dozen 
in selling fruit; yard stick and 
foot rule may be used to locate 
block building and streets on 
floor; some foods sold by pound 
and half-pound. 


3. Number vocabulary: high, low, 
early, late, near, far, light, heavy, 
full, empty, first, last, large, small, 
more, less, tall, short, big, little, 
many, few, dozen, half-dozen, 
wide, narrow, pound, bushel, size 
and shapes of articles. 

Reading prices of articles. Toy 
cash register may be used and toy 
telephone for drill in number 
reading. 

4. Money values: penny, cent, nick- 
el, dime, quarter, half-dollar, dol- 
lar, prices of articles to be bought 
or sold may be compared as more 
or less, practice in making change; 
make money using numbers as: 
I, 5, 10, 25, §0, 100. 

5. Time ideas: Children and teacher 
must observe the time in order to 
be back from trips in time for 
the bus. Plans may be made for 
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forenoon, afternoon, today, or to- 
morrow and work accomplished 
yesterday may be considered, thus 
using time elements in meaning: 
ful content. 
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Reading in Grade Four 
(Continued from page 17) 


read as follows: “You pack your suitcase 
when you take me. You say goodbye to 
your friends at the dock. You may be 
seasick the first day out.” Ask the chil- 
dren to guess the phrase from what they 
read on their slips. After a child guesses 
a word, he may exchange slips with an- 
other. For those who are unable to guess 
the words, give further drill by collecting 
slips and cards and asking them to place 
the slip on the right word card. Those 
who need this drill may be placed in a 
group and given a student leader to 
help them in this activity. Then give at 
intervals in a five-minute flash card drill 
on these words until the slower pupils 
master them. 


Skill. To recognize thought units. 


Procedure. Place several pictures that 
are numbered in an envelope. The pic- 
tures may be taken from newspapers, 
magazines or old books. Place a number 
of sentences about each picture in the 
envelope. Ask the pupil to build a story 
about each picture with these sentences. 
If he can build the story, give him stories 
that are more difficult. If he cannot 
build the stories, ask some pupil leader 
to help him learn the sentences. 

Encourage practice by dividing the 
class into teams to see who can learn the 
sentences the quickest. 

To vary the activity, supply phrases 
that describe the picture and let the pu- 
pils use these phrases in making sen- 
tences. If the subject of a picture was a 
ship, the phrase This Ship 
might be used. 


A Farm Project in 
Second Grade 


(Continued from page 19) 


loaf of bread, after which the children 
were questioned and asked to contribute 
sentences to make up a story for their 
farm books. The teacher wrote on the 
blackboard as they gave the sentences. 
The children copied the story for their 
farm books. 


Fruits and vegetables grown on the 


MADE EASIER FOR BEGINNERS: 


LADDIE (No. 304) IS THE PENCIL RESPONSIBLE 


WRITE 
DEPARTMENT 205-J 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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farm were discussed and a picture chart 
made with pictures the children had cut 
out of magazines. 

During the discussion of farm build- 
ings, animals, and food grown on the 
farm, the work of the farmer, his wife 
and his helpers was brought up and dis- 
cussed. 

G. Activities Connected with the Farm 
Unit. 

Besides the activities already men- 
tioned, the children engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities connected with the 
study of farm life. 


1. Making silhouette slides of farm 
animals. The animals were cut out of 
black construction paper and pasted to 
a piece of Cellophane. The Cellophane 
was then inserted in a glass booklet which 
held it while in the projector. 


2. Making butter. 


3. Making a collection of grains raised 
on a farm and things made of these 
grains. 


4. Planting bean seeds in window 
boxes and watching them grow. 


5. Keeping a weather chart. This in- 
cluded the time of sunrise and sunset as 
well as temperature and precipitation. 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


A. Reading. 

Riddles, yes and no questions for 
seatwork, signs, plans for the day, direc- 
tions for work, easy books about farm 
life. 

B. Oral Language. 

The discussions and committee re- 
ports offered excellent opportunity for 
the improvement of speech. 


C. Spelling and Writing. 

Children learn to spell and write 
such words as silo, sow, pasture, farmer. 
D. Science. 


The unit furnished many experiences 
in science. The children learned to rec- 
ognize farm animals from their pictures 
and stories. They watched wheat, corn 
and grass grow. 


E. Number Work. 

Measuring materials for construction, 
comparing sizes, counting materials and 
supplies. 

F. Music. 

Appropriate songs were learned, such 
as: 

The Farmer, Hollis Dann Music Book. 


Book I 

Corn Soldiers, Hollis Dann Music 
Book. Book I 

The Seed, Hollis Dann Music Book. 
Book I 


The Farmer in the Dell, Hollis Dann 
Music Book. Book I 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Songs of Child- 
hood 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do, Songs of Child- 
hood 
Duck’s Song, Songs of Childhood 


G. Literature. 


The unit provided an opportunity 
for hearing good poems and stories. The 
children were especially fond of The 
Cow by Stevenson. Following are two 
other poems which they enjoyed: 


Wishing 
“If someone gave me just one wish, 
I know what I would do. 
I'd wish to be a woolly cow 
And eat the whole day through. 


They never have to go to school, 
Their sides are sleek and brown, 
They're always in the country, 
While I must live in town.” 


Farm Life 


“The farmer reaps the golden wheat, 
The baker bakes the bread we eat; 
Then mother spreads the slices thick 
And then we eat them very quick. 


Back of the bread is the snowy flour, 

Back of the flour is the mill; 

Back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 

And the sun and the Father's will.” 


Desirable Outcomes 


A. Knowledge, through reading, pic- 
tures, discussions and construction 
work. 

1. An idea of the various steps nec- 
essary before food completes the journey 
from the farm to the home. 

2. Some knowledge of the care and 
use of animals on the farm, the grains 
grown on the farm, and the fruits and 
vegetables raised. 

3. Several new words used in con- 
nection with the activity to be added to 
the child's vocabulary. 

4. Some knowledge of the source of 
milk and how it is kept clean. 


B. Habits, Skills and Attitudes. 

1. Powers of observation sharpened. 

2. Growing ability in gathering and 
organizing information. 

3. Habit of orderliness and cleanli- 
ness with materials. 

4. The ability to work harmoniously 
with others. 

5. Growing ability to express ideas 
intelligently. 

6. Greater skill in reading, art, writ- 
ing, music, the use of numbers and the 


handling of constructive tools and mate- 
rials. 


7. Care for our own property and 
respect for the property of others. 


8. Dependability, self-control, will- 


ingness to co-operate. 
C. Appreciations. 


1. A deeper appreciation of the serv- 
ices of the farmer and other workers on 
the farm. 


2. A kinder and more sympathetic 
attitude toward helpful plants and 
friendly animals. 


3. A sense of greater responsibility 
in caring for plants and animals. 

4. A growing appreciation of the la- 
bor involved not only in the actual grow- 
ing of food, but also in its transporta- 
tion from the farm to the city. 


5. Increased interest in growing 
things. 


6. A more intelligent interpretation 
of life today. 


Aprils Showers. 
A Fairy Play 


(Continued from page 22) 


dance merrily as they sing. The Sprinc- 

FLOWER Fairy, the UMBRELLA MAN, the 

BONNET GiRL, Miss PRIM and the 

WEATHER MAN join them. The follow- 

ing words are sung to the “Hansel and 

Gretel Dance” by Humperdinck. ) 
ALL: 


Charming dogs and cats so gay 
Rained upon the town today. 

Oh, what fun, now they've come — 
There’s a pet for everyone! 

Tra la la, etc. 


(The song is found in “Twice 55 
Games with Music.” The simple dance 
for which directions are given in this 
book may be used after the children have 
skipped around several times. At the 
close of the dance they all skip off.) 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


the flowers are in brilliant contrasting 
colors. 

An interesting treatment of the map 
would be to draw it in outline on a large 
sheet of wrapping paper in a pleasing 
soft tan. This will give the color for the 
islands. The sea should be tinted with 
slightly opaqued light-blue. This may be 
a class project, with all the children col- 
lecting various sorts of small pictures of 
Japanese people, buildings and scenes, or 
painting them, and pasting them here 
and there on the big map. The whole 
thing should be high-keyed in color, gay 
and free in effect. 


Lrez girls in Japan study the 
household arts and learn that a touch of 
artistry may transform the commonplace 
into the beautiful. They learn to cook 
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and sew, they acquire some knowledge 
of music and painting, and they are 
taught the art of flower arrangement, a 
very definite technic, whereby cut flow- 
ers appear to grow in their vases, by 
skilful twisting, bending and clipping. 
The little girl in the poster is arranging 
a few sprays of purple iris and white 
narcissus in a tall vase decorated with the 
beloved mountain, Fujiyama, rising 
through the clouds. The poster may be 
carried out in a color scheme, suggested 
later in this article. The purpose of the 
design is two-fold. Each child in the 
class may trace this figure in its basic 
lines, simply the outline of the kimono 
with its square bag-like sleeves, the wide 
sash with its big bow, the bands edging 
the kimono, the simple shape of the vase. 
Then each one may carry out an indi- 
vidual scheme of decoration based on 
study and research by the class. If the 
kimono is painted a simple bright flat 
color, decorations in poster paint may 
then be painted over this ground tint. 
Even the flowers may represent individ- 
ual choice, and the vase may bear a de- 
sign or be a plain color, shaded from top 
to bottom from palest tint to deepest hue. 
Japanese kimonos show designs based on 
all phases of nature and may be as bold 


and crude as possible and still be ex- 


tremely effective. Here is an opportunity 
for individual creative work. The an- 
swer to “If you were a little Japanese 
child and could select a gay new kimono 


for yourself, what design would you 
choose?” is a stimulating challenge to 
originality. 

Perhaps the class may be making a 
miniature garden and will want to in- 
clude a pair of small Japanese dolls to 
give life to the scene. Kimonos for the 
dolls may be painted in brilliant designs 
with poster paints or dyes. Certain 
firmly woven cottons and some silks will 
take color perfectly. Experimentation 
upon scraps of material is the best guide 
in this. 

The sash should always be in marked 
contrast to the kimono. The bottoms of 
the sleeves are often the center of the 
decoration as in this poster and often 
the brilliant flowers seem to grow up 
from the bottom of the skirt, thinning 
out toward the top to show more of the 
ground color. 

Here are a few color suggestions. A 
soft golden-brown kimono with tan edges 
might show maple leaves in all shades of 
red and yellow as if the first frost had 
touched them, scattered lightly and ir- 
regularly about the gown, being thick- 
er at the bottom. A sky blue, pale at the 
top, deep blue at the hem, is a beautiful 
background for a flight of brilliant but- 
terflies. 


For the coloring of the big poster 
itself we suggest that the little girl wear 
a vivid red kimono banded in soft light- 


Juestions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


| are just as fully and 
-; carefully treated as 
| questions about pro- 
| nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
| persons in 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


| “The 
| Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
| entries than any other dic- 
| tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
= lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
| graphical entries. Syno- 
‘ nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities, 
Write for Illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 

for the first step in writing, followed 

by PRACTICE as a step-down to 

the regular size pencil. 

iz) NO. 288 PRACTICE 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS.cecee 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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green. Color the flowers yellow with or- 
ange centers and bright-green leaves, set 
off by rippling black stripes. Her socks 
are white, her clogs yellow wood, her 
sash is a brilliant, deep green, and a bit 
of lavender under-robe shows. This col- 
or is repeated in the purple iris in her 
hands and the flowers in her hair are 
yellow and orange like those on her ki- 
mono and the hair-band is green. The 
narcissus are white, and the leaves of the 
flowers a rich clear green. The vase has 
a rose-colored background, with orange 
cloud bands over the lavender mountain 
with its snowy top. The pines are deep 
green, the plain above them light-green 
with a blue stream running through it. 
The background panel is a delicate tint 
of pale green or tan. 


Tue calendar is in the spirit of 
Japan, showing a bunch of pink cherry 
blossoms drooping against the shoji, the 
sliding panels of a Japanese house. The 
whole page is tinted a pale green, the 
panels tan, framed in brown bands, with 
pink blossoms and green leaves against 
them. This calendar design would lend 
itself effectively to a window transpar- 
ency, by cutting out the panels and past- 
ing an ivory-tinted, transparent paper on 
the back of the design. 


Save hours of time by using these Looseleaf 


HER LTOGRAPH 


Tue paper craft feature shows a 
rickshaw, a little two-wheeled cart drawn 
by a coolie. The cart, which, because of 
construction requirements, gives a heav- 
ier impression than an actual rickshaw, 
is cut all in one piece except for the 
poles, which must be pasted into place. 
However, if you have a large sheet of 
material they may be cut with the main 
part of the rickshaw. The shaded parts 
of the wheels may be cut away, or 
painted black, so that they seem to be 
cut out. The rims of the wheels are red, 
with green spokes and a red hub, and the 
body of the rickshaw is orange. The two 
sides of the coolie figure are pasted to- 
gether at the head and shoulders and the 
feet spread apart to balance the figure 
upright. The poles of the rickshaw are 
slipped through slips under the arms. 
The coolie has a yellow hat, a bright 
green coat, a red sash and orange pants. 


Awmost every child has been to the 
circus at some time, and has seen among 
the many performers a troupe of lively 
Japanese jugglers, tumblers, and tight- 
and slack-wire walkers. The design of 
the little man, poised on the big fan and 
holding a small fan in either hand, was 
inspired by such a circus performer and 
will make a weathervane to stand on the 
garden gatepost. His head, body, legs 


Project t is 


50 to 100 
Perfect 
Copies 


Mi B 
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and the fan on which he stands are cut 
from wood in one piece. The sleeves are 
cut separately, and pegged into small 
holes at the wrists, set in at a slight an- 
gle, the better to catch every breeze. A 
rod is driven into the fencepost, and the 
figure set down on it, the rod coming up 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Your Most Interesting Creative Art 


a Marionette Show — 


Any teacher can now carry out this 
project effectively with simple, defi- 
nite instructions for every detail of 
puppets, mechanism and stage, fol- 
lowing patterns in this portfolio — 


MARIONETTES 
IN SCHOOL 


By MARGARET L. MILLEY 


ieacalion plates of designs—so simple, so comprehen- 


I MADE IT 
Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are embodied in story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods of silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into an “I Made It” book. Size 


of sheets, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 
coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
claded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made by each child during 
the school period. Price, 90¢ postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sive that any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the 
subject can readily instruct her class how to successfully 
construct artistic workable Marionettes—how to build the 
stage, and how to operate the puppets for the perform- 
ance of any desired action. 

The value of the Marionette show is obvious. It is a 
group project in which every pupil does some part of the 
work, and in which every pupil is enthusiastically inter- 
ested. In attractive portfolio. Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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through a small hole between the little 
man’s feet. The figure should be painted 
in bright colors before it is set up. This 
one wears an orange coat with red bands, 
bright-green pants and a red sash with 
yellow flowers on it. His hair and shoes 
are black, his socks white and his fans are 
blue and yellow with touches of black. 
The big fan is bright light-blue too, 
with a yellow flower and green leaves. 
If the figure is to be put up on an indoor 
window sill it may be cut from thick 
cardboard and put together with pins. 
Whirligigs are easy to make and al- 
ways attractive and amusing. Here area 
few suggestions for simple designs for 
such little windmills. Painted in bold, 
simple designs in bright strong colors, 
with the reverse side in a plain contrast- 
ing color, they will make a gay flash as 
they turn in the wind. Suggested color 
schemes include blue and white, with or- 
ange on the reverse side, red and green, 
with yellow on the back, purple and yel- 
low with green on the reverse, and blue 
and yellow with red on the back. The 
simplest and boldest designs are the most 
effective and can be made by the smallest 


children. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 40) 

help me to take these boards out of the 

back seat?” 

“What are the boards for, Father?” 
asked Tommy. 

“What would you do when it rained 
if you didn’t have a roof?” 

“We'd get wet,” said Tommy. “We 
do need a roof.” 

Jean ran in the house to get the saw 
and bring Mother out to see the great 
big box. When Mother came she said, 
“This is going to be a very fine play- 
house. Are you going to have a window 
in your house?” 

“Oh, Mother,” laughed Tommy. “How 
could we see out if we didn’t have a 
window? And we need a roof to keep 
out the rain.” 

Father cut the window in the play- 
house for Jean and Tommy and showed 
them how to cut the door, then he went 
back to his office and Mother went into 
the house. 


JEAN and Tommy began to make 
the roof for their playhouse. They found 
out that six of the boards were too long 
for the roof and needed to be cut shorter. 
Jean held the boards while Tommy 
sawed them. When Tommy was tired 
he held the boards while Jean sawed. 
Finally the boards were ready for the 
roof. 

“We can’t reach the top of the box,” 
cried Tommy. “What shall we do? We 
must find something to stand on.” They 
looked all around the yard but couldn't 
find anything to use. 

Soon Jean laughed and said, “Let's 


get a chair from the kitchen.” They ran 
into the kitchen and Jean asked, ““Mo- 
ther, may we take a kitchen chair out to 
stand on? We can’t reach the roof of 
our playhouse.” 

Mother said, “Yes, take a chair, but 
will you both be able to stand on the 
same chair and nail the boards on the 
playhouse?” 

Jean and Tommy laughed, “I guess we 
need two chairs, don’t we, Mother?” 

Mother carried the chairs down the 
back steps for them and the children car- 
ried them the rest of the way. 

Jean put her chair on one side of the 
playhouse and Tommy put his on the 
other side. They each took a board and 
some nails and one of the new hammers. 
Then they climbed on the chairs and be- 
gan to nail the boards on the box to 
make the roof. Jean pounded four nails 
in her board and Tommy pounded three 
in his. ““My hammer works very well,” 
said Jean. 


When the roof was finished and 
the door made, Mother came out to see 
the new playhouse. She said, “This is 
very fine. Would you like to eat your 
dinner out here today?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tommy. “We will 
have to carry out our chairs and table. 
Come, Jean, let’s get them right now.” 

So Jean and Tommy carried out their 
little table, their two little red chairs and 
their rocking chair. Jean brought her set 
of little dishes. 

Then Mother came out with a nice hot 
dinner of lamb chops, baked potatoes, 
green beans and cocoa, for Jean and 
Tommy. When she set the tray down 
on the table Jean had to put her dishes 
on the floor. Mother said, “You would 
not think I was a very good housekeeper, 
would you, if I put my dishes on the 
floor?” 

“IT know what to do, Mother,” said 
Tommy. “I’ll make a cupboard with the 
boards we have left from the roof.” 

“That will be just the thing, and I've 
found a piece of cloth so that Jean can 
make a curtain for the window,” said 
Mother. 

Jean and Tommy ate their dinner and 
then carried the dishes into the kitchen. 
After that Tommy made a cupboard 
with three shelves for the set of little 
dishes. And Jean made a beautiful pink 
and white curtain for the window. 

Tommy said, “I can’t wait "til Father 
comes to see what a fine playhouse we 
have made out of the big box!” 


New Art Ideas 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The Art Magazine for Teachers 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged 
for each school month ... 64 pages and 
additional pages in color showing cut- 
outs, crayon work, 
water color work, 
easy handicraft 
projects, posters, 
all timely and the 
actual results of 
other teachers in 
this work. 

Half the pages 
are illustrations 
half of each 
issue is devoted to 
art and drawing for the grades. Re- 
gardless of the grade you teach you'll 
find help here. 

Subscribe now ... begin to use this 
help which is making teaching easy for 
thousands of others. 


Tue ScHoo, Arts MAGAZINE 
705 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription at once. 
Enclosed is $3.00. 


Send bill for $3.00 payable April 
15, 1937- 
Canada $3.25, Abroad $4.00 


For Farm Life Projects 


Bradley’s Domestic Animals 


For first steps in natural history 
study, sand-table work, or object 
illustrations in story-telling 


These animals are cut from wood, 
in accurate shapes and relative sizes, 
covered with lithographed papers, two 
sides showing animals in their natural 
colors, giving the child a much truer 
conception of the actual animal than 
is possible from blank forms or out- 
line printing. 

Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, 
Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, 
Calf. Assorted, one each in box. 


Price, per set, $1.20, postpaid 
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IT’S ALMOST THIRTY 
YEARS AGO — 


Interesting Bits from the “American 
Childhood” (then “Kindergarten 
Review”) of the year 1908 


Regret Is Good 


Tue wire without regret is the life 
without gain. Regret is but the light of 
fuller wisdom from our past, illuminat- 
ing our future. It means that we are 
wiser today than we were yesterday. 
This new wisdom means responsibility, 
new privileges; it is a new chance for a 
better life. But if regret remain merely 
“regret,” it is useless; it must become the 
revelation of new possibilities, and the 
inspiration and source of strength to 
realize them. 


Child Labor 
Tue evi of child labor, like the 


evil of Negro slavery, is one of national 
complicity. There are today in this free 
America of ours between one-quarter 
and one-half a million of child laborers, 
some of them less than ten years of age, 
some of them receiving as little wage as 
nine cents a day. The problem is large 
enough and grave enough to claim the 
attention of the general government. The 
abuses can be cured with thoroughness 
and dispatch only by the same sort of 
national action as is now being brought 
to bear on railroads, trusts, and other 
enterprises of an interstate character. — 
From Henderson’s “The Children of 
Good Fortune.” 


Home Life 


Home and home life must never 
become commonplace. The little sur- 
prises, the remembrance of the birthday, 
the unexpected treat, the pleasure earned 
for one by the sacrifice of another — all 
these belong under our head of spiritual 
exercises. Nor is there any scene of our 
life which so demands such exercise as 
this familiar scene of home, which has to 
be reset every day. 


Child Training 


Meruonicat labor at home fits the 
body and mind for the intellectual tasks 
of the schoolroom. If parents hope to 
have healthy children, who have acquired 
the habits of industry and honesty, with- 
out which education is incomplete, right 
training must begin at home. Nothing 
is such a safeguard against temptation as 
some exercise for the body and mind. 
The home should help itself and the 
school through these bodily conditions 
that are promoted by proper food, cloth- 
ing and cleanliness. Also through a re- 
quirement of obedience, punctuality, and 
industry. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
Write for Catalogue 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


410U S NATL BANK BLDG Mca DENVER. C 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, ‘“‘How to Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc,’ free to members. 50¢ to 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL COLLEGE 


51st Year O F EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimu'at- 
ing contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 
Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 


subjects including History, Literature and Art. Socialized activities. Demonstration school, College 


Dormitory, June 18 — July 30. 2-week special courses begin June 28 and July 12. Write. 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 712-D Evanston, Illinois 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School (Accredited) Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
The Teachers College offers specialized training for those who wish to become experts in the 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary field. * * * Training in Childhood Education under our out- 
standing faculty gives young women a profession as well as a college education. 4ist Year 
For Catalog, address REGISTRAR DEPT. 50 — 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DERRY KINDERGARTERN 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


= Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground PJ 


teaching and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘“Training Children.” 


HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A TWO OR A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SOUVENIRS CLOSING DAY 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils ¢ Inexpensive, SURE to PLEASE 


Two Styles of Booklets — 
One with Special Printing 
for Your School — 
the Other Without 


Your Choice of 
Any of These 6 Beautiful 
Cover Designs 
in Color 


YOUR PHOTO 3, that of Pupils or School 


on Each Souvenir If Desired 


F SO ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school 
will be placed on the inside front cover of each booklet. (This ap- 
plies to either style of booklet described below.) 

When Daffodil or Rose or Violet design is ordered, photo may be 


mounted on outside front cover if desired. The first two designs are 
suitable for an upright oblong or oval photo and the third for a hori- 
zontal oblong or oval photo. 

The booklets will also be supplied with two photographs if de- 
sired, the second photograph being mounted on one of the inside 
pages. The extra charge for the second photograph will be 50 cents 
for the first 10 booklets and 3 cents for each booklet over 10. 


HERE is no more fitting way to express your regard and 

good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than by giving 
to each of them one of these beautiful Souvenir Booklets as 
a memento of school days and schoolmates —a gift which, 
although inexpensive, will be joyously received and highly 
treasured through the years. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3144 x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your 
choice of any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside 
d : there are eight pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be 
puprt, wil you. specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, town- 
But it carries a load oj ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The 

good wishes — six other pages will contain appropriate poems and sentiments. All of the 
For happiness all your inner pages are attractively printed in two colors. If so ordered, your 

life through. photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted on the inside 
front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front 
cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. (See 
further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet 
is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze 
envelope in which it rnay be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 9 cents each. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 12 cents each, 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Same as Style ‘“‘A’’ Booklets described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom pre- 
sented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names 
of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would 
in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. This style is supplied with photograph of teacher, 
pupils or school, if so ordered. Each booklet is tied with a silk cord and 
is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Phetograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of the Six Cover Designs Shown 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets, are 
illustrated on this page. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs 
as you choose. Be sure to give names and numbers of designs selected and 
quantity desired of each. 
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Ts only a liltle remem 

brance 
That Jim leaving, dear 


Day 


Remembrance 


Pine Tree Design No. 10 Daffodil Design No. 17 


= 
= 
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<> 


at Close of School 


“School’s Out” Design No. 11 


for the booklets are supplied 
with every order at no ex- 
tra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their 
orders together, a discount of 10 per 
cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes 


Rose Design No. 7 


of either a Style ‘‘A”’ or Style “‘B’’ booklet made up with 
A Sample any one of the cover designs shown here that you choose, 

together with a specimen photograph, will be sent for only 
three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering — Please Read Carefully 
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h this souvenir of 
the school year now 
closing your teacher 
wishes you success 
and happiness throu 


all the years to cone 


Bluebird Design No. 14 


Give the style of the booklet and 
quantity desired. Then give the 
name and number of each cover de- 
sign selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each 
design. 

For special printing write plainly 
or print the name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board 
and pupils just as you wish them 
to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be or- 
dered as there are pupils’ names to 
be printed in them; where pupils’ 


names exceed the number of book- 
lets ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess, 

If photograph is desired in the 
booklets, send us any good Kodak 
print or other photograph securely 
wrapped and with your name and 
address on the back. We will make 
a reproduction of it for each book- 
let and return the original photo 
uninjured. 


Full remittance must accompany 
order. Send money order, bank 
draft, or currency registered. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make sure 
of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


ORDER 
FROM 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Violet Design No. 6 
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Presenting: 


LUCILE GULLIVER 


Editor AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Wr¢«a the June issue the editorial 
department of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
experiences a change of personnel. The 
work is taken over by Lucile Gulliver 
of Boston, succeeding Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey who leaves the field of active edi- 
torial effort after several successful years 
of service. 

Miss Gulliver comes to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD with a background of knowl- 
edge of all phases of educational work 
and of writing and publishing for chil- 
dren and those who teach them. Miss 
Gulliver believes that to serve teachers 
and children fully in these times an edi- 
tor must be able to command far more 
than an educational background and an 
understanding of curricula and methods. 


She should have a knowledge of the na- 
tion she would serve and of the inter- 
national world from which it sprung and 
of which it is inevitably a part. She 
should understand the makeup of her 
people — their racial elements, their in- 
escapable inheritance and past, the rdle 
which their children must play if they 
are to experience American life and con- 
tribute to it in full measure. If educa- 
tion is supposed to train a child to live, 
then for our children it means a training 
to live in the United States, to live as 
Americans, ready to meet the circum- 
stances of our particular life. Miss Gul- 
liver’s experience and interests seem to 
fit her to assume this respansibility. 


She early felt that a pedagogical strain 
from her maternal ancestors must be ex- 
pressed, not through the spoken word of 
a teacher but through the written word 
and suggestion of an editor. As her 
own writing developed she realized that 
she must discover for herself what con- 
stitutes America and Americans. Soon 
after she received her Master’s degree at 
Boston University, she was granted a 
Fellowship, and spent a year in Europe 
studying the peoples and races from 
which the American people have come. 
She traveled under the authority of a 
letter from the Department of State, 
first suggested by Edwin Ginn, founder 
of Ginn & Company. The human pag- 
eant of that year became a backdrop cur- 
tain in her life against which all her work 
and interests are thrown and measured. 
She returned twice to Europe and later 
traveled widely in the United States, 
seeing her fellow Americans as expres- 
sions of an Old World past and of a 
New World present. 

Her first extensive use of this informa- 
tion came with her service in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, War Department, during the 
World War. There she prepared mono- 
graphs on geographical and economic 
subjects for the use of the U. S. Army 
overseas. 

Since then she has been a publisher, 
having founded and carried on for seven 
years the Children’s Book Department, 
Little, Brown and Company, and having 
later had charge of both the adult and 
juvenile books for Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. In this work she was 
constantly guided by the general needs 
of children and adults as Americans and 
by the definite and yet changing require- 
ments of the curriculum. 


In 1936 she opened a Literary Bureau 
of her own through which she hopes to 
play an indirect part in fostering the 
freshest and most stimulating of ideas 
and the best in literary work by guiding 
writers and bringing together the right 
authors and publishers. 

She considers AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
a great potential force, since the readers 
for whom it is primarily intended are 
teachers of young children, those rang- 
ing in school years from the nursery 
school child up through the child of the 
fourth grade — the most impressionable 
and responsive, and therefore, the most 
vital, years of childhood. Upon the work 
of those teachers depends in large meas- 
ure the United States of the future. To 
provide for those teachers practical help 
with inspirational overtones Miss Gulli- 
ver considers a master challenge. 
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